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Amon gst 


One of the most successful means through 
which THE LiGuoRIAN is spread among a 
widening circle of readers is the mere sug- 
gestion, made in the late months of each 
year, that it be given by its present readers 
as a gift to others at the universal gift- 
giving season of Christmas. The time has 
come to make the suggestion again. It is 
made, not in a commercial way, nor with 
the primary hope that we shall profit by the 
gifts given by our readers, but out of mo- 
tives of zeal. We love to think of Christmas 
gifts that are a means and inspiration to 
better Christian living, and everything we 
put into THE LiGuoriaN has that for its goal. 
The Christmas issue itself will, as usual, 
translate the events of Christmas into prac- 
tical applications to conduct. That is why 
a year’s subscription to THE LIGUORIAN, be- 
ginning with the Christmas issue, seems to 
us to be so appropriate a Christmas gift. 
During the year our staff of priests seeks 
to spread THE LIGUORIAN in practically only 
one way. It is by sermons in parish churches 
to which we are invited by pastors, on the 
importance of good reading as a means to 
the knowledge that is necessary for the fol- 
lowing of Christ and the attainment of peace 


Ourselves 


on earth and heaven after death. The slogan 
of these sermons is the word of Christ Him- 
self: “You shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” This slogan shall 
be inscribed on the new office building now 
being erected at Liguori. Our whole apos- 
tolate is to encourage people to read any 
publication that will open their eyes to the 
truth. We are content if our urgings induce 
them to read other Catholic publications 
than THE LIGUORIAN, such as The Sign, 
Information, America, The Catholic World, 
etc. We do not consider ourselves merely 
salesmen of THE LIGUORIAN; we want to be 
known as apostles of good reading no mat- 
ter what publication is preferred by those 
who hear us. And we never speak of THE 
LIGUORIAN as a source of good reading with- 
out offering it free to those who cannot af- 
ford to pay for it. The truth that makes 
men free must be free to those who cannot 
buy it. 

Every reader who gives even one subscrip- 
tion to THE LIGUORIAN as a gift to someone 
at Christmas helps us in our apostolate, 
besides giving new knowledge of Christ to 
a friend and new opportunities of good 
reading to many others. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


I Preach Missions 


The laws of the Catholic Church demand that every parish have a mission at 
regular intervals. Some Catholics object to parish missions. This is how the 


objections look to a missionary. 


D. F. Miller 


A MISSION, as I use the word here, 
is a series of special spiritual exercises 
conducted in a Catholic parish. The 
amount of time devoted to a mission 
is usually one week. In larger parishes, 
where a majority of the people could 
not be seated in the church at one 
time, a week is devoted to the women 
and a week to the men. Sometimes a 
third week, in behalf of the young 
people only, is necessary. 

The services of a mission center 
around a series of extraordinary ser- 
mons and instructions given each 
morning and evening. These sermons 
have for their general theme the most 
basic and important truths revealed by 
Christ as they apply to the lives of 
individuals. Their purpose is to arouse 
people to a realization of their primary 
purpose in life, which is to save and 
sanctify their immortal souls. 

Specifically, the purposes of a mis- 
sion are to arouse those who have been 
in danger of losing their souls, to re- 
pentance; to make the indifferent 
Christian more zealous in his service 
of God; to make good people more 
holy; and to instruct all in the truths 
God has made known and the obliga- 
tions He has imposed on the creatures 
whom He made in His own image and 


likeness and destined for heaven. 

During a mission constant oppor- 
tunities for confession are held out to 
all; and all are urged to hear Mass, to 
receive Communion several times, and 
to take part in special prayers for the 
graces needed to profit by the medita- 
tions of the mission. 

I have preached perhaps a hundred 
or more such missions. We parish mis- 
sionaries are accustomed to say that a 
mission in any parish is a time of ex- 
traordinary grace and opportunity for 
every person who can make it. We do 
not speak thus without ample grounds. 
We have witnessed the extraordinary 
transformations that take place in the 
souls and lives of people through the 
combination of the meditations they 
make with the missionary and the spe- 
cial grace of God. Many of these trans- 
formations can rightly be called mir- 
acles, because they involve changes of 
outlook, abandonment of vices, the 
beginning of habits of fervor and zeal, 
that are incredible on natural grounds 
alone. 

However, we who preach parish 
missions are not unmindful of the fact 
that objections are sometimes raised 
against them. The objections would 
not bother us (who ever did anything 
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that was not objected to by some- 
body?) if it were not for the fact that 
the objections keep some people from 
making a mission that is announced for 
a given time in their parish. So often it 
is those who need the mission most 
who are influenced by the objections 
and who stay away from the services. 

Perhaps it will help some of these 
to know what goes on in the mind of a 
missionary in respect to these objec- 
tions. Perhaps, through this glimpse in- 
to the mind of one who preaches mis- 
sions, one or the other person who 
needs a mission can be induced to 
make the next mission that is an- 
nounced in his parish. 

‘ 

The first objection to parish missions 
is directed against the kind of sermons 
that belong to the essence of a mission. 
It is said by some that mission sermons 
are “all hell and damnation.” It is said 
that missions “lean too heavily on the 
motive of fear.” It is said that “mis- 
sionaries seem to want to tell all their 
hearers that they are going to hell.” 
There are a hundred different forms 
that this objection takes, and too many 
hundreds of persons who are so in- 
fluenced by it that they will have noth- 
ing to do with a mission. 

How do we who are missionaries 
feel about the motives of fear and the 
emphasis on the frightfullness of hell 
that enter into our preaching of mis- 
sions? I shall speak for myself on this 
point, being sure however, that my 
thoughts will be similar to those of 
many other missionaries with whom I 
have given missions or at least talked 
over the subject. 

First of all, permit a missionary to 
deny the glib statement that mission 
sermons are “all hell and damnation.” 
Several of the most important instruc- 
tions of every mission are on the sub- 
ject of the sacrament of penance, which 


is essentially a source of peace of soul 
and a means of attaining heaven. The 
object of talking about confession, as 
it is of going to confession, is to re- 
move fear from the heart of any peni- 
tent. Moreover, a mission would not 
be a reflection (as it must be) of the 
teachings of Christ if it did not bring 
before the minds of those who make it 
the truth about the love of God for 
man, the life of grace, the happiness of 
heaven, etc. 

Since so much besides hell is talked 
about on a mission, the objection must 
be, not that missionaries talk only 
about hell, but that they talk about 
hell at all. Or, perhaps, that when they 
do talk about hell, they do so with 
great force and with an evident effort 
to make their hearers fear it intensely. 
What goes on in our minds as we pre- 
pare and then deliver such sermons? 
Why do we missionaries bring up and 
dwell upon the awful topic of hell? 
There are thousands of Christians for 
whom the answers are elementary, but 
for the sake of those who want none 
of it, let me say just what inspires our 
words. These are our reasons for 
speaking forcefully of hell: 

1. Because Christ’s whole life, His 
death, and His sermons were con- 
cerned with saving people from hell. 
“I am come to save that which was 
lost,” He said. “Do not be afraid of 
those who can kill the body, and after 
that can do no more. I will tell you 
who it is you must fear: fear him who 
has power not only to kill but to cast 
a man into hell.” (Luke 12:5) Christ 
died on the cross to save men from 
hell, and a missionary would be faith- 
less to Christ if he did not urge his 
hearers to fear lest His death might be 
in vain for them. 

2. Because experience proves the re- 
vealed words of the Bible, that “the 
fear of the Lord (which means the 
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fear of His just punishments) is the 
beginning of wisdom.” Many and many 
a time I have sat in the confessional for 
hours on end beholding the truth of 
this axiom manifested before me. In 
fact I have come to realize that only a 
reasonable fear of hell is capable of 
inducing the adulterer, the extortioner, 
the defrauder of his neighbor, the 
grudge-bearer, to break with his sins. 
After he has made his break with sin, 
he can be induced to grow in holiness 
by love. But his starting point had to 
be fear. 

3. Because — just because — the 
fact of a hell to which men who die in 
mortal sin will be condemned by God, 
is so widely denied, smoothed over, 
minimized, forgotten in the modern 
world. This world has reversed the 
statement of Christ quoted above. Its 
slogan is: “Do not fear hell. Fear dis- 
ease. Fear poverty. Fear war. Fear 
depression. Fear atom bombs. Fear 
unpopularity. Fear loss of beauty. Fear 
death. But don’t fear hell.” Yet Christ’s 
words are the only true wisdom. They 
must be uttered from the housetops. 
Spokesmen of Christ must say: “Don’t 
fear death or anything else. Fear hell!” 

To the rebuttal that it is not neces- 
sary for a missionary to speak as em- 
phatically and descriptively of hell as 
most missionaries do when they come 
to that subject, I answer by saying that 
it is not in human nature to be calm 
and dispassionate when there is need 
to remind a neighbor of some great 
and imminent danger. One who sees a 
fellow-man standing in the way of a 
falling building, or about to be run 
down by a speeding car, does not 
whisper to him about his peril. And 
the more unconscious he is of danger 
the more loudly and emphatically does 
his neighbor shout to save him. 

Yet no peril is so great as that of 
being condemned to everlasting hell, 


and of no peril are human beings some- 
times more unmindful. Only the most 
emphatic of warnings can bring such as 
these to their senses. This by no means 
justifies wildly imaginative stories and 
crude descriptions that theology itself 
does not justify and that revolt the 
sensibilities of people who are doing 
their best to avoid hell. But it does 
justify repeating Christ’s specific warn- 
ings, and doing so with a degree of 
emotion that the callousness of many 
makes necessary. 

But, someone may say, what about 
all the good people who do not need 
these reminders of hell? In answer to 
that, let me merely point out that there 
has never been a saint who did not 
meditate at times on hell. There is no 
religious order, cloistered or active, 
whose rule does not direct that its 
members meditate at times on hell. 
This subject loomed so large in all the 
teachings and actions and sufferings of 
Christ that we know of nobody who is 
good enough to eliminate it entirely 
from his thinking. 

For myself, I have never spoken 
about hell without determining before- 
hand that I must say nothing that does 
not apply first to myself. If I seem 
sharp and emphatic to others it is only 
because I feel that I need such sharp 
and emphatic reminders to save my 
own soul. 

yA 

A second objection that is some- 
times raised against missions is that, 
because of the specific instructions that 
are given in regard to Christian duties, 
they spoil the good faith of people who 
were doing wrong but were ignorant 
of the wrongness of their actions. The 
objection is brought up especially in 
connexion with the comprehensive ex- 
planations that are given during a mis- 
sion of the duties of the married and 
of those who are preparing for mar- 
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riage. 

Sometimes bad faith is clearly evi- 
dent in the way the objection is 
phrased. A husband and wife who have 
been going along comfortably in the 
practice of sinful birth-control, will 
say: “We won’t make the mission be- 
cause the missionary will tell us that 
birth-control is wrong and we don’t 
want to hear anything about that.” No- 
body could be worse off than those 
who speak thus. They know they are 
doing wrong. They know they have 
forfeited heaven and are on their way 
to hell. And they want nobody to re- 
mind them of the terrible fate they 
already know they have chosen. They 
reject even the miraculous graces 
which, during a mission, might put 
them back on the road to heaven. 

There are others who may be really 
ignorant of the fact that they are break- 
ing a serious law of God. “Why disturb 
them?” their friends say. “Nobody can 
be condemned for what he does not 
know.” It is forgotten by such defend- 
ers of ignorance that the Church of 
Christ has an obligation of instructing 
the ignorant, and all true Catholics 
share in that obligation in some way. 
This holds especially of the prescrip- 
tions of the natural law, such as that 
condemning contraception and similar 
sins. Both in the pulpit and in the con- 
fessional we who are priests are for- 
bidden by God’s law to take the easy 
course of “leaving people in good faith” 
when it comes to their ignorance of 
some part of the natural law. 

One of the reasons that inspires the 
Church to command all pastors of souls 
to have a mission at regular intervals 
in their parish is the fact that it is 
easier for a missionary to explain to 
the people the specific duties of mar- 
riage than for the pastor himself, who 
knows his people well. Moreover, these 
duties sometimes require great sacri- 


fices and pastors know that their peo- 
ple may need the special graces of a 
mission to be able faithfully to carry 
them out. My experience proves con- 
clusively that many Catholics who have 
gone on for years living both in the 
shadow of the church and in the state 
of sin, are enabled to break with their 
habits of sin only through the graces 
of a mission. 

For anyone to say, therefore, that 
people should be left in good faith and 
not disturbed by the instructions of a 
mission is to say that some, who are 
really not in good faith but in bad 
faith, should be left on the road to 
hell. It is also to say that priests should 
be placed on the road to hell by recom- 
mending that they neglect one of the 
most solemn obligations for which they 
were ordained, that of instructing the 
ignorant in the law of God and the 
commands of Jesus Christ. 

3. 

A third objection sometimes raised 
against parish missions takes the form 
of the statement that missions, with 
their solemn and heavy sermons, make 
people scrupulous. Since scrupulosity is 
a disease of the mind, this objection 
really means that missions make people 
crazy. The devil himself must have in- 
vented this slander to prevent the good 
that only missions can achieve. 

I have been preaching missions, off 
and on, for twenty-five years, some- 
times returning to the same parish for 
a second and third mission a few years 
apart, and I have never come across a 
single case of a person being made 
scrupulous by reason of attendance at 
a mission. I have met scrupulous per- 
sons while preaching missions. Most of 
them were scrupulous before I came to 
the parish. Some of these were cured of 
scrupulosity through the mission. Oth- 
ers, more hopelessly muddled in mind, 
remained scrupulous after I left. I take 
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no credit for cures and accept my share 
of blame for failures to cure. But I 
submit that it is akin to blasphemy to 
say that the straight teachings of 
Christ, the Son of God, about heaven 
and hell, about death and judgment, 
about confession and Communion and 
the Mass and prayer, which constitute 
the essence of a mission, can in any 
way be conceived as designed to foster 
scrupulosity. 

Some Catholics do not even know 
what scrupulosity is. They accuse any- 
one who manifests fervor in God’s 
service of being scrupulous. Often this 
is a form of self-defense — a defense 
mechanism, as the psychiatrists say. If 
someone makes a mission, and is in- 
spired by its meditations and fortified 
by its graces to begin to live a more 
spiritual life by going to confession 
every week and perhaps receiving Com- 
munion every day, some of his friends 
are sure to say that he has become 
scrupulous. They don’t love God 
enough to do very much for Him. To 
defend their mediocrity they say that 
one who does make sacrifices for the 
love of God is crazy. I often think that 
Christ had these people primarily in 
mind when He said: “Any man who 
says to his brother ‘Thou fool,’ must 
answer for it in hell fire.” 

Genuine scrupulosity is truly a dis- 
ease, and it would be criminal to stop 
having or preaching missions to men- 
tally healthy people just because a few 
with already diseased minds might at- 
tend them and find occasion for giving 
new expression to their old unreason- 
able worries. That scrupulosity is an 
abnormality a mission itself proves. A 
scrupulous person sees sin where there 
is no sin. Well, we missionaries stress 
over and over the definition of sin. We 
tell the people it is only a deliberate, 
voluntary, conscious violation of a 
known law of God. We explain each 


word of that definition in detail. If, 
after all that, a person thinks he com- 
mitted a sin in sleep, or unknowingly, 
or without willing to, it is clear that his 
mind is diseased. It is also certain that 
if he is curable at all, the explanations 
given during a mission may well be a 
means to his cure. I have seen such 
cures effected during a mission. 

Or a scrupulous person is one who 
cannot bring himself to believe that his 
past sins have been forgiven. He wants 
to repeat them over and over in con- 
fession. Well, one of the points that 
every experienced missionary makes 
not once but a dozen times is that a 
sincere confession must mean the end 
of worry about one’s sins. If a penitent 
continues to worry after a sincere con- 
fession, it is obvious that there is some- 
thing wrong with his mind. If he is to 
be cured at all, the explanations and» 
assurances and personal guidance 
available during a mission may be, 
and often are, the most effective means 
to a cure. 

Of course we missionaries meet with 
scrupulous persons while preaching a 
mission. But the point that strikes us 
most forcibly is that they are such a 
tiny number — sometimes one or two 
in a congregation of many hundreds. 
It hurts to be blamed for their scrupu- 
losity; but it hurts far more to know 
that so few can be made into an objec- 
tion against having or attending parish 
missions. 

td 

On the positive side, it can be said 
that no one but a missionary, who 
spends hours and hours in the confes- 
sional during a parish mission, can 
have any idea of the huge numbers to 
whom peace, security, growth in holi- 
ness and zeal are brought through the 
graces and meditations of a mission. 
The preaching of missions is not an 
easy work. The missionary must be up 
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to a higher plane of spirituality. 

If you have ever listened to and been 
impressed by the above objections to 
parish missions, we beg you to forget 
everything you have heard and to listen 
to us: a well made mission may be the 
last means of salvation for you; it can 
be a source of innumerable graces for 
yourself and your family; it will be a 
source of new certainty that you are on 
the road to heaven. 


Advice Before Mixed Marriage 


A friend of G. K. Chesterton, a non-Catholic, planned to marry a Cath- 
olic girl, but was dismayed by the promises he knew he would have to make, 
particularly that according to which the children of the marriage would have 
to be raised Catholic. He himself believed that one religion was as good as 
another. In his distress, he wrote to Chesterton asking his advice. In his reply, 
Chesterton gave the following beautiful counsel, which any non-Catholic in 
similar straits could well afford to ponder on. The letter containing it is found 
in Maisie Ward’s Return To Chesterton. 


“I have tried desperately to see the thing from both sides and envisage 
both possibilities about the future. Your generation does not need to be told 
that the world is changing: you have happened to hit an irritating angle of the 
Church: but you know the worst: you do not know the worst of the changing 
world. On the one hand, if you surmounted your natural anger at signing 
forms etc., I do not believe for a moment you would find any practical evil 
in having children trained in an old Christian tradition, admittedly suited to 
children — even if you remained as you are. You will find no dreadful secrets 
in the Faith, because there are none to find. On the other hand, if you find (as 
I am pretty sure you will) that in the chaos before us all the things you do 
believe in, justice and human dignity and the normal social and domestic ideals 
have collapsed of themselves everywhere else, and the Church is their last 
fortress and yours—then you will suffer in retrospect a horrible irony. That 
is the thing from which I have been trying to save you.” 


How Dry I Am 


That delicate lady, Miss Payne, 

Never went out to Mass in the rain. 

After death, she was warm 

And she longed for a storm. 

But her pleading for rain was in vain. 
LGM 
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The Soldier and the Rosary 


One of those happenings that could be coincidence and might be a miracle, 
but that is bound to do good to those who read it. 


E. F. Miller 


OCTOBER is the month of the rosary. 

Instead of saying that all who read 
this piece should say the rosary (pre- 
ferably the family rosary) each day 
during this month, we prefer to tell you 
a little story. 

A Catholic chaplain of the army 
visited the Pope on June 29, 1944. It 
was immediately after the break- 
through at Anzio and Casino in Italy. 
The fighting had been extremely heavy. 
For days and nights on end there had 
been little opportunity for sleep or rest. 
The earth had shaken with the weight 
of the bombardment and the sky grown 
red from the flashes of exploding 
shells. Many a strong man fell during 
those days as the attack went on; and 
many a burial service was held without 
mourners standing by the open grave 
to weep the loss, or solemn liturgy and 
pomp to accompany the fulfilment of 
the command being obeyed even by 
heroes that “unto dust thou shalt 
return.” 

The chaplain’s holy oils had become 
mingled with the blood of the men 
whom in legion he anointed, so that 
he began to wonder whether they con- 
stituted valid matter for the administra- 
tion of the sacrament. He had said 
Mass many times each day in order to 
have on his person always the Body of 
Our Lord lest any man die without 
sufficient nourishment to carry him to 
his destination. He had consoled and 
cheered and urged on and forgiven un- 
til he felt that he had no more words 
within him that he could say. He was 
exhausted. Perhaps that was why his 


commanding officer had arranged for 
him an audience with the Pope the 
moment the battle was over and the 
American troops had fought their way 
into Rome. 

The Holy Father greeted him warm- 
ly, chatted with him in English and 
then gave him. a rosary that he himself 
had blessed. The chaplain thanked him 
for his kindness, kissed his ring and 
departed. It was the feast of Sts. Peter 
and Paul. All Rome was rejoicing not 
only because of the liberation so recent- 
ly effected but also because of the two 
great Apostles who had gone to heaven 
on this day and whose sacred remains 
lay buried within the confines of the 
city. 

Some months later this same chap- 
lain was on another battlefield, this 
time in southern France. Again he was 
surrounded by dead and dying men. So 
it goes in war. All that is touched 
withers away and dies. War is an object 
lesson in original sin and in the malice 
and cruelty of men. No good comes 
out of war except to prove that man 
is fallen. 

It was after midnight, and the dark- 
ness was intense. It was almost impos- 
sible for the chaplain to see his hand 
before his face. Nor was he allowed to 
light so much as a match in order that 
he might know where he was going and 
what he was doing. The smallest spark 
might indicate the location to the 
enemy and bring over a barrage of 
shells. 

He was feeling his way from soldier 
to soldier in order to dispense the con- 
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solations of the Church, stumbling over 
clostacles that suddenly sprang up be- 
fore him and falling into ditches that 
he had no way of detecting until he 
found himself upon their bottom. In 
the midst of his sad journey he came 
upon a young man who many times 
had served his Mass during the pre- 
vious months. He was an exemplary 
young man, of Polish extraction, strong 
character and magnificent physique. 

This young man had stepped on a 
mine, and much of the flesh had been 
shorn from his body. He looked like a 
mangled corpse, lying inert on the 
ground and barely breathing. Strange 
to say he was still conscious and rec- 
ognized the priest at once. “Hello, 
Father,” he whispered. “You got here 
just in time. You’d better hurry.” 

The priest bent low over the pros- 
trate soldier in the darkness and quick- 
ly heard his confession, anointed him 
and administered Holy Communion. 
Then he drew from his pocket the 
rosary given him by the Pope and said, 
“John, here’s a rosary that the Pope 
gave me when I was in Rome a few 
months ago. I’m giving it to you.” 

“No, Father,” said the soldier in a 
voice that was hardly audible. “I’m 
going to die. You keep it. It would get 
lost if you gave it to me. I couldn’t 
even hold it in my hands.” 

At that moment one of the medics 
passed by. When he saw the priest 
kneeling at the side of the torn soldier, 
he tapped him on the shoulder, and 
when the priest stood up, said to him, 
“Don’t spend too much time here, 
Father. That one has only a few min- 
utes left.” The priest thanked him, and 
the doctor left. 

The chaplain again bent down to 
the young man on the ground. He 
placed the rosary over the shattered 
breast and said, “Don’t be silly. I’m 
giving you this rosary and you’re going 


to take it whether you want to or not. 
If you die, Ill see to it that I get it 
back. If you don’t die, you can mail 
it to me.” With that he blessed the 
soldier and went on his way to take 
care of the other men who needed his 
services. 

Six months passed by and the chap- 
lain forgot about the incident on the 
battlefield in southern France. He was 
now in Germany and the war was 
slowly coming to an end. He was be- 
ginning to look forward to the day 
when he could leave all these scenes of 
carnage and destruction and assume 
once more the life of a priest as he had 
lived that life before he entered the 
service. For a long time he felt that he 
would never make it, that it was an 
impossible supposition that he should 
come out of the war alive. But now it 
seemed that he might make it after all. 
The worst seemed to be behind him. 
With the help of God and the Mother 
of God he might still succeed in seeing 
his home and his people again. 

Memory, however, is a hard thing to 
efface. 

One day he received a small parcel 
from the United States. It was from the 
soldier to whom he had given the ros- 
ary blessed by the Pope. Immediately 
the scene in all its tragedy came back 
to him. Automatically he said a prayer 
for the young man, feeling certain that 
he had not long survived after they had 
parted on that black and fearful night. 
As he said the prayer, he studied the 
writing on the parcel. There was some- 
thing wrong here. On the upper left 
hand corner was the young man’s 
name. Could it be that he had survived 
after all? 

He opened the parcel, and there 
right on the top was the rosary. Be- 
neath the rosary was a note. 

“Father,” the note said, “here’s your 
rosary. You may not believe it, but I’m 
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back home in Kentucky. They flew me 
back shortly after you left me that 
night down there in southern France. 
I thought for sure that I was going to 
die. Well, I didn’t die. And wonderful 
to relate, I have few scars on my body 
to show that I ever stepped on that 
mine and had only my bones left to 
show that I was a human being. 
Thanks for the rosary. It did its job 
well. And I can assure you that I said 
it many and many a time as they were 
hauling me back home and as I lay in 
one hospital after the other wondering 
whether first, I'd live, and then whether 
I'd be able to walk, and finally whether 
I'd be normal. Well, everything’s O.K. 
now. So, here’s your rosary. Remem- 
ber, you said that I was to send it back 
to you if I didn’t die. I’m living up to 
the contract. Pass it on to some other 
Joe over there who may need it as 
badly as I did.” 

That’s the story for October. Per- 
haps it will help our readers to use 
their rosaries each day as did the 
wounded soldier who is now leading a 
healthy life in his hometown in Ken- 
tucky as though he had never been 
hurt at all. I don’t know whether what 
happened to him was a miracle or not. 
It may not have been one of those di- 
rect miracles that we hear about as 
happening over at Lourdes where a 
man is instantaneously cured of a can- 
cer or a bad case of T.B. It may have 
been that the Blessed Virgin merely 
arranged circumstances in such a way 
that the young man got well through 
the good care of the doctors and the 
nurses who attended him on his return 
home. However, if she had not ar- 
ranged these circumstances, there 
would not have been a ghost of a 
chance for his survival. 

Perhaps the constant use of the ros- 
ary during October will bring to many 
who read this the same extraordinary 


blessing that came to him. Remember 
what the doctor said, “Father, don’t 
spend too much time here. He has only 
a few minutes left.” Well, the doctor 
was wrong. The Blessed Virgin stepped 
in. And from all we know about her, 
she has plenty of power that was given 
to her by her Son. 

However, do not expect first class 
miracles merely because you use the 
rosary. You may not be cured of a 
disease that has been bothering you for 
a long time. It may not be good for 
you to be cured. You might lose your 
soul if you were cured, and that would 
be a calamity worse than anything else 
that could happen to you, including a 
dozen painful cancers. 

But be sure that you will receive 
something quite wonderful if you are 
faithful to the practice that is common 
to Catholics all over the world during 
the month of October. You will be 
given the strength to accept the burdens 
and the heats of daily life. You will be 
given an extra portion of grace with 
every Hail Mary that you recite. You 
will see the likeness of your own life 
with that of Christ and His Mother as 
you meditate upon the mysteries. You 
will give yourself a much better chance 
of getting to heaven. You would prefer 
that certainly to all the physical mir- 
acles in the world. And we promise you 
it is yours if only you follow our advice 
as to what you should do during the 
month that is dedicated to Mary’s 
rosary. 

So, maybe the story of the soldier in 
southern France will help you. But lest 
you think that the story is second or 
third hand and therefore akin to fic- 
tion, let it be known that the one who 
wrote the story is none other than the 
chaplain who saw the story unfold. It 
happened seven years ago. But seven 
years are not long enough to drive its 
beauty and its mystery from his mind. 
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Three Minute Instruction 





Questions about the Rosary 





Many questions are asked about the conditions for gaining the 


indulgences attached to the recitation of the rosary. Some of the 


more common ones, with the proper answers, are given here. 





1. Must a rosary be blessed before one can gain any indulgences 
by making use of it? No. Some indulgences are gained by reciting the 
rosary with beads that have not been specially blessed. An indulgence 
of five years is gained for each recitation of five decades. If the five 
decades are recited aloud with others, an indulgence of ten years is 
gained by each participant, and a plenary indulgence on the last 
Sunday of the month if the rosary has been recited three times with 
others during the month, if confession, Communion and a visit to a 
church are added. Also a plenary indulgence is gained by recitation 
of five decades of the rosary before the Blessed Sacrament, either 
exposed or reserved in the tabernacle. All these indulgences do not 
require a special blessing on the beads used. 

2. Must the five decades of the rosary be recited all at one time to 
gain the indulgences? No. The decades may be separated, so long 
as the five are completed on the same day. 

3. What special indulgences can be attached to a rosary by the bless- 
ing of an authorized priest? There are four special indulgences. 1) The 
apostolic indulgences, designated by the reigning Pope, among which 
is usually a plenary indulgence in the moment of death for one who 
carries a rosary so blessed on his person. 2) The Dominican indul- 
gences, among which are one hundred days indulgence for each bead 
if the five decades are recited, and five years and five quarantines 
for every Hail Mary if one is a member of the Confraternity of the 
Rosary and recites fifteen decades in a week. 3) The Crozier indul- 
gences, which place five hundred days indulgence on each bead 
whether the whole rosary is recited or not. 4) The Bridgetine indul- 
gences, which grant one hundred days for each Our Father, Hail 
Mary and Apostles’ Creed said. However, the Bridgetine indulgences 
can be gained only when the rosary is said as a Bridgetine rosary, not 
together with the above indulgences, which can be gained simul- 
taneously. 

4. If a blessed rosary is broken, or if some of the beads are lost, 
does it lose its indulgences? A broken rosary may be repaired ‘without 
loss of indulgences. If a few beads are lost, they may be replaced 
without making a new blessing necessary. If a large part of a rosary 
is lost, it should be reblessed when repaired. 
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How Quakers Find God 


There are not more than 150,000 Quakers in the world. Yet the name of the 
sect is familiar to many. Here is how it began and what it stands for. 


]. E. Doberty 


THE STORY of Whittaker Chambers, 
star witness in the trial against Alger 
Hiss, has brought the Quakers, also 
called the Society of Friends, into 
prominence. This is a religious sect that 
has been found very congenial by many 
a Communist and fellow-traveler. Al- 
ger Hiss himself, his wife, Noel Field 
and Field’s mother, were all Quakers. 
But when Chambers revealed in his 
best-seller, “Witness,” that he had 
found Communism identified with mil- 
itant atheism and announced his affili- 
ation with the Quakers as a proof of his 
enlistment on the side of believers in 
God, he split the Society of Friends 
into the fighting Quakers, like Senator 
and vice presidential nominee Richard 
Nixon, and the others who still have a 
spiritual kinship with Alger Hiss. 

When the Chambers story was pub- 
lished, the executive secretary of the 
American Friends Committee (Quak- 
ers) thought it necessary to issue a 
public statement. Noting that Chambers 
was obsessed with the idea of sin and 
that he sought for God outside of him- 
self as well as within his own soul, he 
remarked that, “for the Quaker the 
discovery of God is an inward experi- 
ence ... and the . . . immediate rec- 
ognition of His presence is the source 
of peace.” He concluded that “religious 
assurance is yet to come to this trou- 
bled spirit.” Thus the inner spirit of 
one Quaker judges the inner spirit of 
another, in a way reminiscent of an 
old, quaint Quaker refrain: 


I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell, 


But this 1 know, and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell. 


The truth is that Whittaker Cham- 
bers, in his evangelistic fervor, resem- 
bles George Fox more than do the 
quietistic Quakers who dislike him for 
it. Fox was the greatest of the Quakers 
and, insofar as the Society of Friends 
had one, its founder. He was one of the 
world’s “movers and shakers,” who go 
forth with a dream to conquer a crown. 
“Quake in the presence of God,” he 
would cry out as, barefoot, he entered 
a town. His followers would heed the 
command and quake; not for nothing 
were they called Quakers. 

Many people think of George Fox 
as a fanatical eighteenth century cow- 
boy. He had long, matted hair under 
a broad-brimmed, sombrero-like hat, 
and he wore home-made leather 
breeches. Holding aloft an umbrella, 
he would enter a town, dust-covered 
or mud-caked from the roads, and 
would make for the nearest meeting 
house to break it up as neatly as any 
two-gun Hollywood hero. “Come 
down, Priest,” he would call to the 
preacher, usually a simple Puritan min- 
ister, and chase him from the pulpit 
for expounding learned doctrine in- 
stead of the plain message of his inner 
witness. So, when he was not trudging 
the highway, sleeping under the stars 
or haranguing crowds by the wayside, 
he spent most of his time in jail, and it 
mattered little to him. Nevertheless, 
there was not so much madness in 
Fox’s methods as there would appear 
today. He was a prophetic and dramatic 
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figure, forceful and very appealing, and 
his actions had ample precedent in the 
chaotic times in which he lived. 

He was born into a babel of religious 
voices. Though a Puritan, he sympa- 
thized with the fervor of the pietistic 
sects that had come from Germany. 
These were in the tradition of Martin 
Luther and had such picturesque names 
as Perfectionists, Anabaptists, Muggle- 
tonians, Groaners, Holy Jumpers, Ran- 
ters, and Seekers. From them he learn- 
ed most of the practices which identify 
the Quaker. Most of them are now dis- 
carded, though it will be remembered 
that Priscilla Hiss affirmed rather than 
swore an oath in court during her hus- 
band’s trial. 

Fox defied all magistrates not only 
by refusing to swear but even to bow 
his head or remove his hat. Surely it is 
not the inner witness of the Quaker 
that teaches him to say “thee” and 
“thy.” And as for bowing or doffing his 
hat, George Fox gave odd interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, characteristic of the 
pietists. The three boys who were cast 
into the fiery furnace, he said, went in 
with their hats on; and he took particu- 
lar note of a woman whom Our Lord 
healed from an unclean spirit, how she 
was “bowed together” with infirmity 
before her deliverance. 

Still, Fox’s unique contribution was 
in a far different vein from all this. He 
reduced Protestantism to its simplest 
and most logical conclusion. Had Mar- 
tin Luther been consistent with himself 
there would have been no reason for 
the Quakers; for Friar Martin’s revolt 
against the Catholic Church was based 
originally on the conviction that each 
man has the witness of Christ within 
his own soul and that this is sufficient 
for him. “If anyone appeal against me 
to the Bible,” said Luther, “I appeal 
against the Bible to Christ.” When a 
myriad of enthusiastic sects began to 
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justify themselves by their own inner 
witness, Martin saw what a revolution 
he had started and was quick to appeal 
against them to the words of Scripture. 

Under the influence of John Calvin, 
Protestantism forgot about the individ- 
ual’s inner witness. The literal words of 
the Bible, as interpreted by Calvin, be- 
came the final court of appeal. Against 
this, Fox was to revolt and go back to 
the “Christ within” of Luther’s early 
days. 

The occasion of this was an incident 
in his youth. This was when Calvinism 
dominated religious thought in Eng- 
land. Anglicanism had submerged the 
Catholic faith, but now its own Catholic 
practices were protested by the Pur- 
itans. The Puritans were followers of 
Calvin and so likewise were the Presby- 
terians, the Baptists, the Brownists, and 
the Independents; yet they all found 
reasons to protest against each other 
and all went their separate ways. “Are 
most souls predestined to be damned?” 
they asked. While they argued, religious 
worship grew sterile, morals coarse, 
and custom crude. 

Fox was a fearless youth, impres- 
sionable, fervid, undeviating in living 
Christianity as he knew it; yet when 
his parents wished him to be a minister 
this sort of religion repelled him; and 
besides he was dull at learning. Instead, 
he became a shoemaker and brooded 
over his last. One day at a Fair he saw 
two clergymen drunk and groveling in 
the dust. The scandal caused a turmoil 
in his soul and set him adrift, a 
“stranger” even to his own family. 
For four years it ate into his soul; then, 
according to his own account, God 
spoke to him. He was given to under- 
stand that he had no need of churches 
or of teachers. There was One, he was 
told, who knew his distress and could 
speak to his condition; Jesus Christ. 

From that moment Quakerism be- 
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gan. There can be no doubt of his utter 
conviction and the resolute sincerity 
with which he preached it everywhere. 
All his converts were to rely only on 
their own inner witness, the voice of 
Christ in their souls. He drew them 
from the pietistic sects, especially the 
Ranters and Seekers, for the former 
were against all institutions, anyway, 
and the latter were seeking for the orig- 
inal Church of Christ which they said 
had disappeared from the earth. When 
Fox died there were about 100,000 
Quakers in England alone, and his So- 
ciety had spread to this country. Al- 
though it has never increased much 
since, and there are scarcely 150,000 
Quakers throughout the world today, 
four-fifths of them in the United States, 
he had communicated a deeply fervent 
spirit and no sect has a longer or more 
deserved fame for good works. 

What is wrong with Quakerism is its 
voluntary blindness. No doubt God, if 
He so chooses, can reveal Himself by 
a vivid religious experience to each in- 
dividual soul. Yet it is wrong for the 
Quakers to discard the objective revel- 
ation of God and the judgment of rea- 
son itself, in favor of a dubious inner 
voice. 

Whittaker Chambers sees himself as 
a man cured of spiritual blindness in 
order that, by publishing his siory, he 
may give glory to God. During his or- 
deal he was heartened immensely when 
the editor of Time magazine, a devout 
man, recalled the Gospel story of the 
man-blind-from-birth, cured by Our 
Lord, and the words of Christ that 
“neither this man hath sinned nor his 
parents but that the works of God 
might be made manifest in him.” It will 
be remembered however, that on re- 
covering his sight this same blind man 
said: “I see men as it were trees walk- 
ing.” Obviously, he must examine 
things more closely to have the full 


benefit of sight. Chambers says that he 
is still callow as regards the intellectual 
part of Christianity and indicates that 
he will study. The ordinary Quaker 
however, even when touched by grace, 
is like the blind man who is beginning 
to see but will not correct his sight by 
objective evidence. 

_ The strange but logical consequences 
of relying entirely on the inner light 
were apparent even in Fox’s own time. 
One of his most fervent followers was 
a handsome young man of very delicate 
features who might easily have been the 
model for the most popular imaginative 
portrait of Christ. His name was James 
Nayler. He had a large following and 
his devotees were enthusiastically at- 
tached to him. They called him “dear 
and precious Son of Zion, whose moth- 
er is a virgin and whose birth is im- 
mortal,” “fairest of ten thousand and 
only begotten Son of God.” They must 
have convinced him, for one day a 
curious cavalcade passed the town of 
Somersetshire. In the centre was a man 
“seated on a horse, his hat, streaming 
with water, pulled down over his eyes. 
Two women, walking knee-deep in the 
mud, led his horse by the bridle on 
either side—his companions, undaunt- 
ed by the weather, kept up a continu- 
ous ecstatic chant of Holy, Holy, 
Holy.” Nayler had fallen into the temp- 
tation which besets almost all the en- 
thusiastic sects; his followers were con- 
vinced that he was Christ incarnate and 
he himself had no logical grounds for 
disbelieving that he was. 

Later on a Yankee woman named 
Jemima Wilkinson, a Quaker, claimed 
to be Christ resurrected from the dead. 
She demanded that her followers be- 
lieve she could walk upon the waters, 
and added that if they had faith enough 
there was no need for her to demon- 
strate that she could do so. Fox reject- 
ed all these Messiahs but never ex- 
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plained on what grounds. 

If the inner light could make some 
Quakers imagine they were identified 
with Christ, it could also work the 
other way and diminish the stature of 
Christ so that in their eyes he was no 
more than man. This happened first in 
the United States. Fox and the first 
English Quakers took most of Christi- 
anity for granted and even debated 
about it, like the other sects. So we 
see George Fox squabbling with Rog- 
er Williams on the subject of infant 
baptism. When Roger Williams in 
Rhode Island wrote a pamphlet against 
Fox called “George Fox digged out of 
his Burrows,” he answered with an- 
other, “A New-England Fire-brand 
Quenched.” 

In colonial America, however, the 
Quakers were contaminated with an 
early infidelity. Elias Hicks, a colonial 
Walt Whitman, came forth with the 
drastic opinion that to offer up prayers 
to the historical Christ who did mira- 
cles in Nazareth was as bad as wor- 
shipping “a golden image like Nebu- 
chadnessar’s.” His following was very 
large and the English Quakers sensed 
in his words a denial of the Divinity 
of Christ. When one of them reproach- 
ed him with the fact that Christ was the 
Godhead incarnate he replied that so 
was every blade of grass. Since Hicks’s 
time, Quakerism has been split into 
those who differ little from the Unitar- 
ians or the Transcendentalists and those 
whose Quakerism retains at least the 
savour of orthodox Christianity. 

Another difficulty facing the Quakers 
is that of determining who is speaking 
under inspiration and who is not. 
Thomas Merton, who as a child at- 
tended Quaker meetings, said that some 
of the great Quaker prophets like 
Woolman and Penn were about as su- 
pernatural as a Sears-Roebuck cata- 
logue. Even Chambers says that for his 
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inspiration in Quaker thought he has 
gone only to Fox. The Friends gather 
in inspirational silence and when one 
feels inspired he or she speaks. The 
gathering is predominantly feminine, 
not to say somewhat elderly and, to 
clergymen familiar with garrulous fe- 
males, the opportunity offered is very 
dismaying. James Russell Lowell 
quotes a rural Yankee pastor, Parson 
Wilbur, as saying he would rather have 
to do with a hundred “heresiarchs” 
than with one “sheresiarch.” 

In Anne Hutchinson, the Boston 
Puritans had to deal with one who, in 
her belief in the sufficiency of the inner 
life, was a precursor of the Quakers. 
She was described as having a “compe- 
tent wit and voluble tongue.” In private 
gatherings she attracted great crowds. 
“Come along with me,” said one of her 
disciples, “I’le bring you to a woman 
that preaches better gospell than any 
of your blackcoates that have been at 
the Ninneversity, a Woman of another 
kinde of spirit, who hath had many 
Revelations of things to come; and for 
my part,” Saith hee, “I had rather hear 
such a one that speakes from the meere 
motion of the spirit, without any study 
at all, than any of your learned Scollers, 
although they may be fuller of Scrip- 
ture.” 

Unfortunately, the inner light in- 
spired Anne to criticize the sermons of 
the local minister. After a trial she 
found herself exiled into the wilderness. 
So great was the enduring prejudice 
against all such enthusiasts that the 
Quakers were forbidden to come to 
Boston, and when some of them broke 
this ordinance they were hanged on 
Boston Common. 

Today the Society of Friends is a 
sedate, well-to-do, and select group. 
For this reason it is unthinkable that 
some of the more bizarre practices of 
allied groups like the Dukhobors or 
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“Spirit-wrestlers” should be prevalent 
among them, even though some of 
these practices would make Quakerism 
a very popular brand of religion to 
Hollywood actresses and the sun-bath- 
ers on our beaches. Nevertheless, in the 
early days of the Society there were 
not a few cases of women walking the 
streets of London in an embarrassing 
state of undress, prompted by an in- 
spiration to give testimony of the 
“naked truth.” 

The most serious charge against the 
Quaker principle is that it leads to a 
false mysticism. Of the criticisms lev- 
eled against Whittaker Chambers, as 
the result of his published story con- 
fessing his faith in God, one hits home. 
For Chambers, Communism had once 
been like a religion. He makes clear 
that young Americans like himself, 
brought up in a religious vacuum, were 
led into the service of atheistic social- 
ism out of an aching desire for an ideal, 
“something to live for and something 
to die for.” It was a false mysticism. By 
basing his conversion solely on a reli- 
gious experience without giving ade- 
quate intellectual grounds for his faith, 
he lays himself open to the charge that 
he still does not know whether or not 
he is prompted by a false mysticism. 

The Quakers are accustomed to bor- 
row inspiration from Catholic mystics 
but with the most diverting disregard 
of the theology on which Catholic 
mysticism is based. Brand Blanshard, a 
Yale professor, is offered by the 
Quakers as an authority on the inner 
witness. Blanshard, who has been iden- 
tified as an atheist, describes Saint 
Teresa of Avila in an ecstacy as seeing 
how the three Persons of the Trinity 
are really one Person. If a University 
professor can so garble and misunder- 
stand doctrines familiar to a child in 
the first grade of school, what is to be 
expected from Quakers who have no 


leaning at all towards scientific learn- 
ing or theological distinctions? Many 
Quakers have dabbled in quietism, a 
French school of mysticism with strong 
heretical tendencies; the result has been 
that the Society of Friends has been 
almost ruined as a living Society. 

This analysis of Quaker doctrine 
should not be viewed as a criticism of 
Whittaker Chambers, who is without 
doubt one of the greatest witnesses for 
Christ in our day. Nor again should it 
be seen as a contemptuous dismissal of 
George Fox, who had real provocation 
for turning away from Protestant sects 
to listen for the voice of God in his 
own soul. That Quakers are often fer- 
vent, that some have made outstanding 
progress in prayer, must be admitted. 
Least of all is it our intent to make 
light of sincere yearning for mystical 
union with God. 

Yet the great mystics are Catholic 
saints: Saint Teresa, Saint John of the 
Cross, Saint Bernard, St. Bonaventure, 
St. Catherine of Siena, St. Mary of 
Egypt, St. Gertrude of Germany, St. 
Margaret Mary Alocoque, St. Alfonsus 
Liguori among many. Basic in the 
spirituality of these and of all saints is 
a submission to the teaching of Christ 
as known through the Catholic Church 
and obedience to the Will of Christ as 
known through its authority. 

Amid the feverish activities of our 
nation there is an aroused interest in 
prayer, in contemplation and in the 
mystics. Even in the Church itself many 
vocations today are to the contempla- 
tive orders. Chambers’s book may well 
increase that interest outside of the 
Church. God grant, then, that non- 
Catholi:s may realize that in the 
Chur : can be found anything that the 
sects li:ve to offer but in its fullness 
and sj:!ezuarded from error. 

Eve:, Catholic must be a mystic. In 
daily Mxss he has opportunities for 
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mystical union with Christ to which a 
Quaker meeting simply cannot be com- 
pared. Chambers quotes Miguel de 
Unamuno: “A miserere sung in a ca- 
thedral by a multitude tormented by a 
destiny is equal to a philosophy.” 
The philosophy of a Catholic, assist- 
ing at Mass and tormented by his own 
destiny, is union with Christ, the Divine 
Victim, as He sacrifices Himself mys- 
tically on the altar, and offers Himself 
in atonement for sin. He senses the 
mystical presence of the Holy Spirit 
giving power to the priest as a human 
instrument of Christ, to bring the Di- 
vine Victim down from heaven upon 
the altar. Though assisting alone at 
Mass, he is united with a mystical com- 
pany, the company of the blessed in 
heaven, those in purgatory, and the en- 
tire Church, in a word, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. He approaches the 
Holy Table and receives the Divine 
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Victim in Communion. One need but 
read the last chapters of the Imitation 
of Christ or the raptures after Com- 
munion from writings of the Saints to 
realize how deep this union can be, and 
to be convinced that nowhere but in 
the Catholic faith can there be such 
close union with God. 

The attraction of a man like Cham- 
bers to Quakerism is the beginning. 
Christ has knocked at his heart. 
“Behold,” He says, “I stand at the gate 
and knock, if any man shall. . . open 
to me the door, I will come in to him 
and sup with him and he with me.” 
Then Christ leads us on out of our- 
selves. He must be sought wherever He 
may be found. If Whittaker Chambers 
and indeed any Quaker studies the evi- 
dences of Christianity with a desire to 
follow Christ “whithersoever he should 
go,” he will be led into the bosom of 
the Catholic Church. 





Big Error 


Many years ago a publisher made it a practice to find mistakes of various 
kinds in the Bible. He boasted that he would print a Bible without any error 
in it. He had it set in type and had the proofs read successively by seventeen 
different proofreaders. Finally everything was marked O.K. and the presses 
started running. After about one thousand sheets had been run through, a 
bystander remarked that there must be a lot of baseball fans among the 
employees. The publisher belligerently inquired what was the matter. The 
bystander quietly pointed to the opening paragraph on the first page, which 
read: “In the big inning God created heaven and earth...” 

J. L. Mc Kean 


Why Wilson Failed 


Father Raoul Plus tells the story of a Hindoo philosopher, Dhon Gopal 
Mukergi, who, when he heard of the 14 points President Wilson was offering 
for the peace of the world, said: 

“Is he a saint, this man of the 14 points? Has he fasted and prayed to God 
long enough to give each of his points an immortal life?” 

“No, sir, he has not fasted and prayed for 14 years.” 

“Then,” said the Hindoo, “how. can a man hope to engraft an idea on 
human life without having sacrificed many years to it?” 
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Uncle Finbar in the 
Supermarket 


A character study that will have a ring of familiarity for many families of 


many nationalities. 


L. G. Miller 


A STRANGE thing happened yester- 
day in the O’Houlihan household. 
Uncle Finbar went shopping with Mrs. 
O’Houlihan. 

It sounds simple enough, put that 
way, but if you knew Uncle Finbar, 
you would understand it to be an 
earth-shaking development. Uncle Fin- 
bar is a bachelor, and lives with the 
O’Houlihans. He is constitutionally op- 
posed to work. Several times in the 
past friends have secured him a job, 
but on each occasion Uncle Finbar 
had labored only a short time before 
resigning his position and returning 
home, his dignity unruffiled. There 
were, it seemed to him, far more im- 
portant things in life than mere menial 
labor, as, for instance, whiling away an 
afternoon on a park bench with a few 
disreputable cronies, or bending his 
elbow in Grogan’s Bar. 

Despite this temperamental quirk, 
and for some strange. and unknown rea- 
son, Uncle Finbar volunteered to go 
shopping with Mrs. O’Houlihan. When 
he returned home he had, as might be 
expected, some ripe and irreverent re- 
flections, of which he unburdened him- 
self in part as the O’Houlihans sat 
around the supper table. 

“Well, sir,” said Uncle Finbar, “for 
the first time in my long and useful 
life I visited a supermarket.” 

“Useful life!” said Mr. O’Houlihan, 
and snorted. 

Uncle Finbar ignored the slight. 


“Here,” he declaimed, “is undoubt- 
edly one of the wonders of the age. 
Anybody in those surroundings who 
would not be bewitched and beguiled 
into buying six times as much as he 
needed has indeed a strong moral 
fibre.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. O’H. 

“Yes, madam,” said Uncle Finbar, 
giving a courtly bow, “and if my ad- 
miration for you had not been infinite 
previous to today, it would have in- 
creased tremendously at seeing your 
unruffied behaviour in the face of so 
much temptation.” 

To this Mrs. O’Houlihan merely 
sniffed. Yet she was pleased; that is the 
strange thing. She spent a great deal 
of her time scolding Uncle Finbar for 
his shiftlessness, but the old boy had the 
gift of blarney, and there is no denying 
that she liked to hear him exercise it. 

“From the time you enter through 
the narrow gate at the entrance of the 
supermarket,” Uncle Finbar went on, 
“they attack you from all sides with 
their salesmanship. There is soft music 
in the background to lull you into a 
feeling of well-being. The air is filtered 
and cooled, and everything is as clean 
and neat as the widow McGroarty’s 
bread-box. Parting with money be- 
comes a painless thing in such exquisite 
surroundings. Why, it’s another world, 
that’s what it is.” 

Uncle Finbar paused for breath, and 
with his fork speared a second pork- 
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chop from the platter across the table. 

“And the way the food is wrapped 
up!” he went on. “Why, I remember 
when you bought sugar and such like 
in bulk, and the grocer would scoop 
you a half-pound out of a crusty old 
barrel. Not any more. They’ve got it 
all done up in cellophane and colored 
paper and ribbons until you’d think you 
were buying a half-peck of diamonds 
from King Solomon’s mines. Why, even 
the mackerel and cod are dressed up 
as if they were going to dancing 
school.” 

No one had any comment on this, 
and Uncle Finbar masticated his food 
thoughtfully for a moment. 

“It’s too bad,” he said, “that the 
Church won’t adopt some of these 
modern doo-dads.” ‘ 

Mrs. O’Houlihan put down her 
knife and fork. 

“Now, Uncle Finbar,” she said, 
“you be careful what you say. The 
children are here.” Mrs. O’H. had rea- 
son to be apprehensive. Uncle Finbar 
went to his duties regularly, but he felt 
this gave him a right to criticize every- 
thing from the top to the bottom. 

“Oh, I won’t say anything out of the 
way, Nora, my dear.” 

Mr. O’Houlihan also was aroused. 

“Just what do you mean by modern 
doo-dads in church?” he asked. 

“Now don’t all jump on me at 
once,” said Uncle Finbar. “I was just 
trying to get a rise out of you, to see 
if you had tongues in your heads. A 
body would hardly know it from the 
way you let me do all the talking.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. O’Houlihan. 
“Well, if you want the truth of the 
matter, you don’t leave us much room 
to get a word in edgewise.” 

“Hoity-toity!” said Uncle Finbar. 
“Simmer down, brother Michael. I’m 
on your side.” 

“Oh, you are, are you?” 


“Certainly. I was just saying to my 
friend, Paddy McHale, yesterday, the 
Prodestans are getting too modern for 
their own good. I see by the papers 
that they are having movie shows in 
the little reformed-something-or-other 
church down the street. Right in the 
church, mind you.” 

“What kind of movies?” 
Michael, junior, aged ten. 

“Never you mind, boy. It’s none of 
your concern. And somewhere else 
they’ve taken to using drive-in theatres, 
with a nursery for the children and 
ponies for them to ride on, God help 
us! If the ministers can’t draw a crowd 
in one way, they’ll try to do it another.” 

“Don’t criticize the poor fellows,” 
said Mrs. O’Houlihan. “Doubtless 
they’re living according to their lights.” 

“T’m not criticizing, Nora, my dear. 
I’m just stating a fact. Which brings me 
to the point. I see where our new 
young pastor at St. Bride’s wants to put 
cushions on all the kneelers in church.” 

“And what’s wrong with that?” said 
Mr. O’Houlihan. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” said Uncle 
Finbar. “It might be a trend, that’s all. 
You’d think with the debt on the school 
and all he’d think twice before taking 
hold of these new-fangled ideas.” 

“Now you leave Father Driscoll 
alone,” said Mrs. O’Houlihan. “He’s a 
fine man.” , 

“TI agree with you entirely, Nora. All 
I say is, who’s going to pay for these 
cushions?” 

“Well!” said Mr. O’Houlihan. 
“That’s good. That’s rich. You of all 
people wondering who’s going to pay 
for them!” 

Uncle Finbar studied his plate. 

“Michael, my boy,” he said inno- 
cently, “do you remember I told you I 
had a letter from our brother Joe last 
week?” 

“Ves.” 


said 
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“It seems he’s doing pretty well out for the new cushions,” said Uncle Fin- 
in the oil-fields. I didn’t tell you that bar gently. 
he sent me a check for $50.” In the silence that followed he help- 
“What!” said Mr. O’Houlihan. ed himself generously to the dessert. 
“IT gave $25 of it to Father Driscoll 


Code For Bus-Drivers 


The Holy Father must have remembered the days when as young Father 
Pacelli he had to struggle for a place on a Roman bus or streetcar, as he 
received a group of municipal transport workers at an audience and addressed 
them in the following words: 


“If the bus breaks down or an accident occurs, the conductor has to keep 
calm and controlled. He has to prevent adventurous but foolish youngsters from 
riding on the back or sides of his bus. He has to make change rapidly and 
watch out for counterfeit money, warn those whose conduct is objectionable, 
and as if all this were not enough, he has to bear with unalterable calm the 
impatience of irritable or inconsiderate passengers. .. . 


“As to the driver, he must be always watchful, with eyes and mind fixed 
on the street, ever alert to the possibility of someone, through imprudence or 
confusion, suddenly appearing in front of his bus; he must be ever ready to 
handle his controls in such a way as to protect both the pedestrians who mill 
about his bus and the passengers whose safety is confided to his skill and good 
sense as a driver. And in this constant tension of nerves, senses and faculties, 
he can never waver for an instant from the most rigorous precision and presence 
of mind, even when he is pestered by idle questions, opinions and criticisms 
of the curious, or the impatient. 


“Call upon the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, Who is the Way, the Truth and 


the Life, and upon the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Our Lady of the Highways, 
and they will keep you safe in the dangers surrounding you.” 


Bird Story 


The following story was sent us by a correspondent in Ireland, and of 
course as everyone knows the word of an Irishman in telling a story can be 
trusted implicitly. 

It seems that two Jesuit priests came to a certain parish to conduct a 
mission during Lent. For their first meal in the rectory, the pastor provided 
a fine dinner centering around chicken and bacon. 


Just as the main course was served, the pastor was summoned away on a 
sick call. When he returned the chicken and bacon, as might be expected, 
had completely disappeared. 


A little later the good pastor was walking with the two Jesuits in the 
garden. One of them expressed admiration at a fine rooster strutting about 
the yard. 


“That’s a fine bird,” he said. 


“He ought to be,” the pastor answered gloomily, “his son is in the Jesuits.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Why Non-Catholic Marriages are Valid 


Problem: Why does not the Catholic Church recognize every non-Catholic 
marriage as invalid, and grant to those who have been married as Protestants 
or pagans the right to re-marry when they become Catholics? Is it not con- 
trary to the truth of the Catholic Church and to the sanctity of marriage in 
her eyes to say that a marriage before a minister or a judge is a valid one, and 
that it cannot be disregarded when a person involved in such a marriage 
becomes a Catholic? 


Solution: All human beings are bound by the natural law, and are entitled 
to the rights that are granted by the natural law even before they know any- 
thing about Christianity or Catholicism. Thus, two unbaptized persons, who as 
yet have had no opportunity to learn anything about Christ or His religion, 
have a natural right to enter into the contract of marriage. At the same time 
they are bound by the natural laws governing marriage, the most important of 
which is that the contract must be made for life. St. Paul reveals that in this 
case of two unbaptized people, the Church has the authority to dissolve the 
natural bond of marriage in favor of one of the persons who has become a 
Catholic and who finds that the pagan partner is no longer willing to live with 
him (or her) in peace. The Church does not declare the natural bond of 
marriage invalid in this case; she uses the authority given her to dissolve the 
natural contract in favor of a sacramental marriage. 


The case of two validly baptized Protestants is different. They too, have 
the natural right to contract a valid marriage and are bound by the natural 
laws of marriage, especially that prescribing indissolubility. But because they 
were validly baptized as Christians, their marriage is also a sacramental one, 
if it conformed to all the requirements for a valid marriage, such as true 
consent, freedom from impediments, proper legal form, etc. Now the Catholic 
Church has been given no authority by God ever to dissolve a valid, sacra- 
mental, consummated marriage. That is why a divorced Protestant cannot be 
declared free to marry when he becomes a Catholic if his baptism is proved 
to be, or must be presumed to have been, a valid one, and if his marriage as 
a Protestant was also valid and consummated. 
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Can Americans Be 
Contemplatives? 


Americans are go-getters. American Catholics once had to be warned by a Pope 
against the heresy of worshipping action as superior to prayer. The warning has 


borne good fruit. 


G. A. 


ON JANUARY 22, 1899, Pope Leo 
XII addressed an apostolic letter to the 
Bishops of the United States under the 
caption “Testem Benevolentiae.” The 
occasion that prompted the letter was a 
controversy that had been going on for 
some time in the United States over 
the manner in which American traits. 
of character should be applied to the 
spiritual life and the apostolate for 
souls. 

The controversy had begun with 
the expression of certain opinions on 
the matter by the Abbe Klein in a pref- 
ace to a French translation of the life 
of Father Isaac Hecker, the American 
founder of the Paulist Fathers. The 
Abbe set forth the view that, in order 
to make converts, the Church should 
adapt herself to the circumstances of a 
changing and advancing civilization. 
When he came to explain what he 
meant by such “adaptation,” the Abbe 
got into deep and muddy water. His 
unorthodox views were taken up by 
some Americans, and began to be la- 
beled “Americanism.” It was to correct 
these false views that the letter, Testem 
Benevolentiae, was written by Pope 
Leo. 

The heart of the heresy thus exposed 
by the Pope was the opinion that action 
should have priority over contempla- 
tion. Americans were by temperament 
an active, energetic people; advancing 
civilization, moreover, called for work- 
ers, not hermits and contemplatives. 


Daly 


Therefore the Church should meet the 
needs of the time and recognize the 
temperament of a nation by giving full 
leeway to all sorts of apostolic activi- 
ties, while soft-pedaling such things as 
prayer, meditation, contemplation. 

Several special heresies were pointed 
out by the Pope as connected with this 
basic error. It is wrong, he said, to 
hold that spiritual direction and obe- 
dience to ecclesiastical authority are 
less needed by modern apostles, and 
that they should be left to the inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit in their love of 
action. It is wrong to say that natural 
virtues, such as industriousness, cour- 
age, fortitude, etc., springing from nat- 
ural motives, are superior to the super- 
natural virtues. It is wrong to hold that 
the vows taken by religious limit the 
freedom of an apostle, and that’ the 
time has come to do away with such 
bonds. Above all, it is wrong to main- 
tain that virtues may be divided into 
active and passive virtues, and that the 
active are superior to the passive. This 
last heresy had been the basis for a 
direct attack on the contemplative life 
and contemplative religious orders. 

Pope Leo closed his apostolic letter 
by praising the great good qualities of 
American Catholics, and stating that 
full scope should be given to them 
without renunciation of the fundamen- 
tal teachings of the Catholic faith. 

The Bishops of America replied to 
the Pope’s letter expressing their un- 
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qualified adherence to the teachings he 
had set forth. They also made it clear 
that the departures from those teach- 
ings in the past had been neither wide- 
spread nor effective. But perhaps the 
best proof that, while Americans in 
general are given to a love of action in 
preference to contemplation, American 
Catholics in general have not been 
moving in the direction of the heresy 
of denying the necessity and value of 
prayer and contemplation, has been 
given by the growth of the contempla- 
tive religious orders in the United 
States. 

A French Jesuit, Rev. Luigi Ap- 
polinia, recently published an article 
in the French Jesuit Review, Les Rela- 
tions, under the caption, “The Con- 
templative Americans.” He notes that 
he is using the word “contemplative” 
in the strict sense as it applies to clois- 
tered orders. He presents evidence to 
show that the Church in America today 
has a flourishing contemplative life. 
Never in history has there been such 
a growth of the religious orders that 
are dedicated entirely to prayer, pen- 
ance and reparation as there is in the 
United States today. 

The Visitation Sisters, daughters of 
St. Francis de Sales, have twenty-one 
monasteries, five of which are strictly 
contemplative. All the others dream of 
the day when they will be able to fol- 
low the example of their cloistered 
sisters of Wilmington, Delaware, of 
Riverdale on the Hudson, of Bethseda 
in Maryland, and of Richmond, 
Virginia. 

The Dominicans of the Second Or- 
der have twenty-one houses with per- 
petual adoration, night and day, and 
the perpetual recitation of the rosary. 
The Trappistines have just opened a 
house in Massachusetts and already the 
monastery is filled and has a waiting 
list of postulants. The Poor Clares, one 
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of the most austere communities, have 
twenty monasteries. Already the Poor 
Clare monastery of Omaha has found- 
ed five other houses, and that of 
Boston, three. 

The growth of the Carmelite Sisters 
has been phenomenal. Over forty mon- 
asteries now dot the land. It is remark- 
able how that growth dates from the 
death of the “Little Flower.” “After 
my death I shall shower down roses,” 
she said, and undoubtedly the Car- 
melite monasteries in the United States 
are some of those roses. Their perfume 
now rejoices the heart of the Church. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary ex- 
emplification of the contemplative life 
in America is that given by the Trap- 
pists. For many years Gethsemani 
stood as an isolated island in that great 
and immense land of America. Sud- 
denly the number of vocations had so 
increased that it became imperative to 
found new houses. They built new 
monasteries in Georgia and Utah. 
These foundations are a challenge. The 
Church is very weak in those two 
States. The hope is that the prayers 
and penances of the monks will make 
the desert blossom and that faith will 
come to thousands who today are 
ignorant of Christ and His Church. 

Valley Ranch in New Mexico, 
Monk’s Corner in South Carolina, Our 
Lady of the Valley in Virginia, Evans 
in Missouri, are other recent founda- 
tions of the Trappists. 

The latest expression of the con- 
templative life in America is the open- 
ing, the first of its kind, of a Carthusian 
monastery in Vermont, under the signi- 
ficant title of “Sky Farm,” with Father 
Thomas Verner Moore as its first prior. 

That the United States, the wealth- 
iest, the most prosperous and, too, the 
most pragmatic country in the world, 
should be haunted by the lure of con- 
templative life, is a marvel of God’s 
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grace, and is the best answer to those 
who accused the American Church of 
the “heresy of action” and so-called 
“Americanism.” 

The blooming of the contemplative 
life in a nation so active, so taken up 
with wealth and possessions, where the 
standard of living is the highest in the 
world of today, is one of the most 
healthy signs of the progress of the 
Church and holds great promise for 
her future in the land of “the free and 


Faulhaber of Munich visited America 
and collected funds for the re-establish- 
ment of his devastated diocese. He tra- 
velled extensively through the country 
and called his visit “My charity trip to 
America.” He wrote in glowing terms 
of his admiration for the Catholic life 
he saw. “The American Church will be 
the Church of the future.” This was the 
conviction of the great churchman. 
With thousands of contemplative 
monks and nuns beseeching God’s 





the home of the brave.” 


grace for their people, the prophecy 
In 1923 the great German Cardinal 


may well be fulfilled. 


Catholics in Public Office 


“Too many unqualified persons seek public office; some of them are Catholics. 
Too few qualified persons are willing to accept public office; too many who 
refuse are Catholics. One of the greatest liabilities which our Church and 
Catholic citizens must write off is the Catholic in public office who does not 
know the fundamental teachings of his Church and does not live up to them 
in his public and private life. One of the greatest assets to our Church, our 
country, our fellow-citizens and to political parties is the Catholic in public 
office who knows what his Church teaches, lives up to those teachings and, by 
his daily life in contact with mankind, demonstrates convincingly the sublimity 
of his Christian faith and the soundness and reasonableness of Christian moral- 
ity. It is the practice of political parties to try to balance a ticket or political slate 
by selecting as candidates persons of different religious affiliations. Without 
passing on the merits of this practice Catholics can do a great deal to prevent 
the liability by insisting that the candidate who is a Catholic be representative 
and well equipped. This is the suggestion that the wise political leader will 
accept. He knows that most Catholics prefer a qualified non-Catholic to an 
unqualified Catholic.” 

Judge M. J. Walsh — Holy Name Journal 


For Ball-Playing Girls 


“It is a scientific fact that no girl can throw a ball straight. When a boy 
throws a stone he crooks his elbow and reaches back with his forearm. In 
throwing he works every joint from shoulder to wrist. When the girl throws, 
her whole arm is rigid, whereas the boy’s is relaxed. The reason for this 
difference is one of anatomy; the feminine collar-bone is longer and is set 
lower than in the case of the male. The long, crooked, awkward bone inter- 
feres with the free use of the arm. This is the reason that girls cannot throw 
well.” 


Collar-bones must have changed since this was written fifty years ago in 
The New World. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 
D. F. Miller 
Sinful Company-Keeping 


Problem: I cannot see the justice of your statement that company-keeping 
is lawful only when there is some prospect and intention of marrying. I have 
a boy friend with whom I have been keeping company for ten years. Neither 
of us cares to get married. He does not want to be tied downto marriage and 
1 do not want to give up my job because I have no taste for house work or 
bearing children. I suppose I should admit that we fall into sin now and then, 
but we always go to confession afterward. Certainly we have a right to each 
other’s companionship even though we do not plan on ever getting married. 


Solution: I am afraid I must be blunt in contradicting you. Under the cir- 
cumstances you describe you have no moral right to keep company. Two things 
make it sinful. The first is the fact that you have actually excluded the pros- 
pect of marriage from that which is lawful only as a possible preparation for 
marriage. The second thing only multiples the guilt you incur under the first 
head; it is the fact that your company-keeping has become an occasion of 
habitual sin. 


It is practically certain, moreover, that your confessions are bad, because 
a confession cannot be good unless there be sincere and practical sorrow for 
sins confessed. Such sorrow is impossible unless there be a determination to 
give up unnecessary occasions of sin. It is obvious that when you confess the 
sins committed with your boy friend you have no intention of giving up the 
unnecessary occasion of those sins, which is keeping steady company with the 
deliberate intention of never marrying. 


It is one of the moral monstrosities of our day that there are people who 
keep company for years, take to themselves the pleasures that are lawful only 
in marriage, and yet exclude marriage and its responsibilities from their 
thoughts and intentions. That it is a monstrosity is evident in the fact that your 
own conscience has become so dull to so fundamental a moral principle. I beg 
you to pray hard for light and courage to see and do what is right; to talk 
things over with your boy friend, and then, for the sake of your immortal 
soul, to decide either to give up company-keeping or to plan on marriage soon. 
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The Sunday Collection 


It is a law of the Church that a parish plant be supported by the people whom 
it serves according to their means. There are always some who need to be 


reminded of the law. 
M. H. 


ONE OF THE most difficult subjects 
to discuss, either in private conversa- 
tion, or in public address, or in a maga- 
zine article, is the question of church 
support. Missionaries especially know 
this only too well. Because the matter 
forms part of their instruction on the 
precepts of the Church, they may never 
sidetrack it on a mission. If they han- 
dle the subject in a humorous way an 
impression may be created that this is 
not a very important matter. If they 
speak severely of a congregation’s in- 
difference to or neglect of church sup- 
port, they may be easily branded as 
mercenary. This could expose their 
labors to ridicule and failure. If they 
skip lightly over the subject, they are 
not doing their duty to either the pas- 
tor or the parish. 

Sometimes, in the treatment of the 
doctrine of church support, the poor 
are hurt by javelins that are aimed at 
the rich. And sometimes too, generous 
rich people take offense at remarks that 
were never meant for them. One priest 
complains that the missionary was not 
sufficiently interested in church sup- 
port. Another complains that the mis- 
sionary made the people laugh. So, 
with the rich and the poor, the com- 
plainers and the zealous workers, the 
pastor and the visiting clergy, a mis- 
sionary needs to worry over the best 
way to deliver his message. 

One thing is sure. He can be clear 
without being offensive. He can be firm 
without being rude. He can be pleasant 
without clowning. He can be certain, 


Pathe 


too, that no matter how careful he 
may be in his presentation of the law 
of church support, there is bound to be 
someone who will find fault with it. 

There are two kinds of church sup- 
port — financial and moral. This arti- 
cle concerns itself with the former. 
Financial support means, as the cate- 
chism clearly says, “contributing, ac- 
cording to our means, to the support 
of our church.” So written the law 
needs no amplification. “According to 
our means” both justifies the widow’s 
mite and provides a standard for the 
rich man’s conscience. 

Running a church, if one may be 
permitted to use that everyday expres- 
sion, is a big business. The upkeep of 
buildings, the supplying of heat and 
light, the just wages for janitors and 
other help, the care of vestments and 
all the vessels used in the sacred cere- 
monies, not to mention the decent sup- 
port of the priests who labor in the 
parish, are only a few of the items that 
must concern those who are responsi- 
ble for the management of church 
property. And the hard word must be 
said that these things spell money, and 
the money must come from the par- 
ishioners. 

Few priests want to use their pulpits 
for money sermons. Priests were not 
trained to be consecrated beggars, nor 
are they ambitious to be reckoned as 
financial wizards. But every pastor is 
held responsible to his bishop for the 
proper care not only of the souls in his 
charge, but also for the temporal af- 
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fairs of the church to which he has 
been assigned. 

While we gladly acknowledge that 
great numbers of our American Catho- 
lics are both aware of their responsi- 
bility in the matter of church support, 
and conscientious in their fidelity to it, 
we also know that nearly every parish 
is afflicted with those whose only con- 
tribution to the cause consists of crit- 
icism and neglect. No one can see, as 
missionaries particularly do, the mag- 
nificent churches that adorn our cities 
and stand out so prominently in our 
country towns without realizing that 
these are a yet more magnificent tribute 
to the faith and devotion and sacrifices 
of the congregations connected with 
them. 

On the other hand, one is at a loss 
to understand why some Catholics, 
who benefit by all that these churches 
mean, are still so unwilling to do their 
share in the matter of church support. 
If approached on the subject they will 
often hide behind the excuse that their 
pastor is always talking money. They 
do not realize that it may be their own 
miserliness that forces the pastor to do 
this. Or they may defend themselves by 
relating how much their grandfathers 
gave to this church when it was being 
built. Too bad their grandfathers’ zeal 
and devotion died when the old folks 
passed away. Sometimes the question 
is posed as an apparent justification of 
neglect: “Why does everything around 
the altar have to be so grand and so 
costly?” And the answer never seems 
to satisfy, “because God dwells there.” 

A non-Catholic banker once told a 
pastor, “Your church is the cheapest 
institution in the land,” and quickly 
explained himself when he saw anger 
in the priest’s eyes. “Your people un- 
doubtedly get the best of service for the 
least return. They pay good money for 
bi-weekly movies. They spend a lot on 
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unnecessary luxuries such as smoking 
and drinking. They buy fine cars. They 
travel much, and feel it is good sports- 
manship to give generous tips for serv- 
ices rendered them. But they hand out 
nickels and dimes for all you and the 
church do for them.” “Yes,” said the 
priest, “and then they ask me what I 
do with all the money they give me on 
Sundays.” 

The money which Catholics put in 
the collection baskets is church prop- 
erty. The pastor is appointed by the 
bishop as the overseer of that property. 
At the end of each year the pastor 
gives his congregation a report on how 
that money has been expended, and 
this report is certified by a committee 
which acts in the name of the entire 
parish. Some priests publish the names 
of the donors and the amount of their 
contribution. Some Catholics bitterly 
object to that, but many of these are 
the nickel and dime members of the 
congregation. 

One does not need a college educa- 
tion to compute the amount of such 
Catholics’ generosity. The Sunday dime 
will grow, by the end of the year, to 
the large sum of five dollars and twenty 
cents. Even a quarter a Sunday will 
reach the terrifying amount of thirteen 
dollars a year. Would it be rash and 
temerarious and offensive to pious ears 
if a priest were to ever suggest that the 
weekly offering of one dollar is the 
very least that any average wage-earner 
should give to the support of the 
church? Or further to remark that 
those who are blessed by God with an 
abundance of this world’s goods could 
and should do more than that? It is 
not uncommon to hear people saying 
today that the dollar bill is not actually 
worth more than sixty cents. But some- 
how it arrives at its full value when 
Sunday morning comes around. 

It may be a funny story that tells of 
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the man who stopped in at a drug 
store on his way to Mass to change a 
quarter so that he and his wife could 
each put a dime in the collection. But 
it is more of truth than fiction. 

It has often been said that a praying 
congregation is a paying congregation. 
Undoubtedly that is so. But it would 
seem there are too many Catholics who 
are very poor at their prayers. It can 
serve as a great act of humility for a 
priest who says his Mass with sincere 
devotion, who preaches with evident 
zeal, who practices Christlike kindness 
in the confessional, and who is ready at 
all times to help his parishioners, to dis- 
cover that the peoples’ appreciation of 
his goodness doesn’t go beyond the 
little circle of a dime. Especially so 
since but the tiniest part of that dime 
goes to his own upkeep, and the rest 


to the house of God. 

There is one thing that cannot be 
gainsaid. No man or woman ever suf- 
fered because of decent observance of 
the law of church support. In that pro- 
portion in which a man loves Christ 
will be his willingness to help in the 
keeping of the Master’s home on earth. 
A man’s zeal will be the measure of 
his readiness to make sacrifices for the 
glory of God. A man’s sense of justice 
will dictate the extent of his contribut- 
tion. A man’s spirit of appreciation 
will prompt him to that generosity 
which his circumstances make possible. 

Priests will be happy to quit talking 
money to their congregations, and will 
gladly cease being Bingo specialists, 
when all their people learn at last to 
contribute to the support of the church 
“according to their means”. 


Parable of The Vacationists | 


Now it came to pass as summer drew nigh, that Mr. Church Member lifted 


his eyes to the hills and said: 


“Lo, the hot days come and even now are at hand. Come, let us go unto the 
heights, where cool breezes refresh and glorious scenes await.” 





“Thou speakest wisely,” quoth Mrs. Church Member. “Yet three or four 
things must we do before we go.” 

“Three things I can think of but not four,” responded Mr. Church Member. 
“We must arrange for the flowers to be watered, the chickens fed, and the mail 
to be forwarded, but the fourth eludes my mind.” 

“The fourth is like unto the first three, yet more important than all. Thou 
shalt dig down into thy purse and pay thy church debt pledge, that the good 
name of the church be preserved, and that it may be well with thee, for verily 
I say unto thee, thou hast more money now than thou wilt have when thou 
dost return.” 

And so it came to pass that Mr. Church Member paid his dues for the 
summer, and the treasurer rejoiced greatly, saying: 

“Of a truth, there are those who remember the Lord’s work.” And it was so. 

— Christian Messenger 





Though the rewards may not always be in the coin of the realm, or even in 
that which can be converted into money, there is never a good deed performed 
or an act of kindness rendered, however unwittingly, that does not in some 
measure react upon the doer. 
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Test of Character 
L. M. Merrill 


Overseriousness in Games 


It is possible, almost unwittingly, for persons even of a high degree of 
so-called culture to fall into the defect of being hard to get along with in the 
playing of games. Whether it be a game requiring the abounding energies 
of youth, or the game of golf which may be participated in by the middle- 
aged, or even a game of cards within the capacity of a shut-in, it is possible 
to meet those who take their play so seriously that they abandon the rules of 
charity that should govern one’s association with others in recreation. 


Take the game of cards known as bridge that became so popular not many 
years ago. Scientific books, newspaper articles, instruction classes on how to 
play bridge have turned a number of people into snobs over what should be 
a source of fun and recreation. Such as these will refuse to play with persons 
whose skill, they think, is not up to theirs. They will sometimes quit playing 
in the midst of a game because they feel that their partner has made a gross 
mistake. They will argue, become peevish, bear grudges and make themselves 
and others miserable just because they feel that they have been deprived of 
the glory of winning a game by the ineptitude of their partners or the base 
tactics of their opponents. 


Such reactions in a game of cards destroy the whole purpose of the game 
and transform what should be an opportunity of charity into an occasion of 
sin. All games, physical or mental, should be a means of recreation and relaxa- 
tion. If they require several participants, the pleasure they afford should be 
enhanced by the spirit of charity. If, instead of that, a game is turned into a 


serious and solemn conflict, with accusations, recriminations and outbursts of 
temper running riot, it is no longer a game and no longer an honest means 
of recreation. 


One should play any game to win — that is part of the fun. But one should 
be able to lose, even through the fault or lack of skill of a partner, without 
abandoning charity. A poor loser at cards or at any other game is not only a 
weak character; he is an example of the incongruity that is the essence of 
humor and the object of laughter to bystanders. 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are invited to speak their mind about views and opinions 
expressed in The Liguorian. All letters must be signed and full address of 
writer must be given, though city and initials of letter-writers will be withheld 


from publication on request. 


Duluth, Minn. 

“Our subscription to THE LIGUORIAN be- 
gan a year ago and we've enjoyed the ma- 
jority of its reading material very much. 
Nevertheless we are not renewing our sub- 
scription. For a year now I’ve been able to 
take your pro-union articles in my stride. 
But the one on the closed (sic) shop in the 
August issue made up my mind. Your 
theories sound plausible in print, and prob- 
ably infect the minds of some of your read- 
ers, but experience makes me expose your 
stand bitterly. Duluth has been strikebound 
for thirteen weeks, with forty firms shut 
down by the AFL teamsters’-general drivers’ 
union. No strike-vote was taken, yet the 
drivers were forced to strike originally in 
sympathy with a strike of two wholesale 
hardware chains. I’ve seen a threat worse 
than Communism in operation during the 
strike. The boys were fined if they spoke 
indiscreetly against the strike; two were 
blackballed permanently for not picketing; 
two cases of violence were incited by union 
higher-ups. Your simple term ‘closed shop’ 
would force men to subscribe to that type 
of coercion and could be our first step to- 
ward Communism. Why didn’t you investi- 
gate before you took a stand that winds up 
at the destruction of the free wills of men? 

Mrs. R. P. R.” 

We have been investigating and studying 
the question of the morality of unions for 
over thirty years. We have also been fighting 
against the abuses of union power (as we 
have against those of capitalist power) for 
over twenty years. Our correspondent shows 
a sad unfamiliarity with the principles in- 
volved by saying that we wrote in favor of 
the “closed shop,” when we actually made a 
clear distinction between the “closed shop” 


and the “union shop” and favored the latter. 
Over half the unions in America have union 
shop contracts and but little trouble with 
their employers or their men. The papal 
encyclicals, the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, and practically every learned Catho- 
lic exponent of labor problems in the United 
States, all favor the union shop as morally 
good and not an infringement on freedom. 
All the same authorities deplore every viola- 
tion of justice and charity in the exercise of 
union authority. We feel bound in con- 
science to campaign for principles and to 
fight abuses in this matter. 
The editors 


Houston, Texas 

“THE LIGUORIAN is my favorite magazine, 
and I practically always agree with its arti- 
cles. It was with regret, therefore, that I 
read your article on the union shop, with 
which I must disagree violently. To begin 
with, all union shop agreements compel 
men, in order to make a living, to belong to 
organizations to whose principles they may 
be thoroughly opposed in conscience. For 
example, I have seen letters sent to members 
of a certain union which stated: ‘Remember 
that your employer is your enemy, that you 
are being exploited, that your company is 
getting rich at your expense. Hate your em- 
ployer, etc. etc.’ The company involved was 
an old and reliable firm where the employees 
had been well paid and well treated. During 
the big steel strike, one small company that 
offered half the increase in wages demanded 
by the union, and whose men were glad to 
accept the offer, found that when the men 
came to work they were threatened with 
harm to themselves and their families if 
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they. did not continue the strike. Some 
unions may be good. But no union is good 
enough to compel a worker to belong to it. 
This most decidedly takes away freedom 
from the worker. You are, of course, indis- 
putably right in saying that the unions have 
done much to improve the condition and 
rate of pay of workers, and that without 
organization it could not have been done. 
So did the French Revolution; but before it 
was over things went to the other extreme. 
Please reconsider, investigate further, eval- 
uate all these things. ... 
Mrs. R. A. M.” 

We must deny the statement that all union 
shop agreements compel men to belong to 
organizations that violate their consciences. 
The natural law forbids a man to join an 
organization whose principles or official ac- 
tions violate his conscience, and he must 
suffer any temporal loss rather than com- 
promise his conscience. The deplorable ex- 
ample of one Communistic local union that 
tells its members they must hate their em- 
ployer is not a proof that all union shop 
agreements compel men to hate their em- 
ployers. There are several million men under 
union shop contracts in America who are not 
called upon to violate their consciences at 
all. To combat evil union leaders like the 
ones whose letter is quoted above, we shall 
gladly print in THE LiGuoRIAN any authentic 
copy of such letters that anyone will send 
to us (with proof of their genuineness.) 
Three or four hundred thousand Americans 
will be thus able to read them and to know 
that such and such a union, or such and 
such union leaders are wicked and immoral 
and un-American. And then we shall con- 
tinue to defend the principle of unionism, 
the morality of the union shop, and, above 
all, the ideal of cooperation between capital 
and labor. 


The editors 


Dundalk, Ireland 
“How is it possible for you to state (cf. 
LicuoriaNn, April, p. 210) that young people 
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are not guilty of even a venial sin by re- 
spectful kisses, such as between a mother 
and son, or a brother and sister, in view of 
the fact that many theologians hold that 
boy-girl kisses are venial sins? Most of the 
authors say that honorable kisses are per- 
missible only to those who are engaged or 
who have the hope or intention of becoming 
engaged. After all, you cannot say that boy- 
girl kisses are on a par with mother-son 
kisses, because sex attraction or sex impulse 
is one of the main motives in the boy-girl 
kiss. 
Rev. J. C.” 

If deliberate sex-impulse is the motive for 
any actions of single people, even for actions 
far less dangerous than kissing, such actions 
become sinful. But we adhere to our state- 
ment that boy-girl kisses that are not thus 
inspired, and that are as free from provoca- 
tive incentives to lust as are the kisses of a 
mother and son, are free from sin. One may 
hold the opinion that there can be no such 
sex-free, honorable kisses between boys and 
girls, but we do not subscribe to it. For 
example, a boy comes to the home of his 
girl friend. In the presence of her entire 
family he greets her with a decent kiss. 
Who would maintain that this is a venial 
sin? We are not unmindful, however, that 
young people rarely mean such a kiss when 
they ask “Is kissing a sin?” They mean the 
sex-motivated and not only dangerous but 
provocative kiss. Most of the moral theolo- 
gians take for granted lesser or greater de- 
grees of danger in the manner of kissing 
when they characterize the kisses as venially 
or mortally sinful. 

The editors 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

“After reading ‘Voice from the Vatican,’ 
in your July issue, it was interesting to re- 
read J. E. Doherty’s article, ‘Freemasons 
and Catholics,’ in the April, 1952 issue. I 
did not realize that the Church through the 
years down to the present day had taken 
such a vigorous stand against Freemasonry. 
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1 am wondering whether the Church may 
not be over-zealous in its stand on this ques- 
tion, and whether J. E. Doherty, in an at- 
tempt to write a stirring article, may not 
have swerved from the facts. It is difficult 
for me to believe that my brother-in-law, a 
fine Christian gentleman, and many Protes- 
tant clergymen sincere in their beliefs, could 
allow themselves to become pawns in the 
hands of naturalistic and revolutionary 
forces. Or is it humanly possible that they 
are completely ignorant of the aims and 
beliefs of Freemasonry? 
J. W. D.” 

There are many members of Masonic 
lodges who joined up primarily for business 
reasons, who have read few or no issues of 
Masonic publications, who have nothing 
against Catholics personally, and who won- 
der what all the fuss on the part of the 
Church against Freemasonry is about. There 
are other Masons who know, for example, 


that American Freemasonry is officially dedi- 


cated to the suppression of Catholic schools, 
and to universal acceptance of the secular- 
istic philosophy, but who feel that they as 
individual Masons should not be held re- 
sponsible for these aims of their order. We 
make no judgment about such individuals. 
But the record of history (by no means over- 
stated by J. E. Doherty) makes it clear 
that Masonry as a whole has chosen to op- 
pose the legitimate aims of the Catholic 
Church and to contradict her teachings. 
The editors 


Franklin, Mass. 

“Believe me, I think your magazine is 
wonderful. If you hear from me only when 
I dislike something in it, forgive me. The 
article, ‘Are Non-Catholics lost?’ (July, 
1952) was most unfortunate, and will pro- 
mote the notion that there are many ways 
to save one’s soul. Our pagan world does 
not deny that we have a Church, but only 
that we have the one way to heaven. It is 
true ‘that everybody will be judged by God 
on the basis of his fidelity to conscience 


throughout life.’ But this is only half the 
matter. We are bound not only to follow our 
conscience, but also to mould our con- 
science. We cannot suppose that every in- 
tellectual error springs from a perverse will; 
but we cannot go to the other extreme and 
assert the value of religious sincerity inde- 
pendent of religious absolutes. The best view 
of this difficult matter lies in holding both 
sides of the story: the sole means of salva- 
tion are to be found in the Catholic Church, 
and only those wilfully rejecting God’s grace 
will be condemned. Both aspects are true. It 
is not sufficient to say that people are saved 
by sincerely following their beliefs, and add- 
ing that we have the one true Church as an 
afterthought. 
BES 

It is possible that wrong impressions could 
be taken from the order in which we pre- 
sented our answers to the objection that 
Catholics believe that nobody who does not 
join the Catholic Church will ever be ad- 
mitted into heaven. The question of emphasis 
here is important, and we by no means want 
to appear to misplace our emphasis. We 
stand on the truths that there can be and is 
only one true religion through which God 
wants all men to be saved; that religion can 
be proved to be the Catholic religion; that 
all men are called by God to that religion. 
It is the duty of those who. possess that reli- 
gion to make it known to the ignorant with- 
out compromise or fear. If, however, a bap- 
tized Protestant has been brought up on lies 
that make him hate and fear it, and never 
has the opportunity to learn the truth until 
death, his salvation will depend on his fidel- 
ity to conscience throughout life and to the 
lights God gave him. Fidelity to one’s con- 
science includes the duty of trying to in- 
struct and mould one’s conscience. 

The editors 


Lincoln Park, Mich. 
“TI am thirteen years old and a non-Cath- 
olic and I would like to become a Catholic, 
but I do not know how to proceed. I went 
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io the Catholic Church for a while but not 
long enough to learn very much about the 
Catholic religion. If you would please send 
me some literature about how I should go 
about it to become a Catholic, a list of holy 
days, and a medal that I can wear, I would 
be very grateful. 
K. H.” 
The material is on its way, accompanied 
by our prayers, to be followed, we know, 
by those of many of our readers. 
The editors 


Wilmington, Delaware 
“I found W. T. Cullen’s ‘Objective: 
Brazil, June, 1952, shocking in its lack of 
charity to non-Catholics. I hope that you 
will be more careful in the future to see that 
all your material reflects a Christian spirit. 
Rac. 
W. T. Cullen, a Redemptorist missionary 
in the deep jungle areas of Brazil, referred 
merely in passing to the efforts of some non- 
Catholic missionaries to take the old faith 
away from the Brazilians whom he loves. 
For something of the background of his re- 
mark we refer readers to the “Letter from 
Brazil,” published in the February, 1951, 
LIGUORIAN. 
The editors 


Jonestown, Penna. 
“You do not have to send me your maga- 
zine because I burn it as soon as it arrives. 
I wish you to know that I am not a Catholic 
but a born again Christian. I believe in the 
full Gospel which includes salvation, sancti- 
fication, divine healing, the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost and speaking in tongues. Lately 
I experienced the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. Salvation is given by Jesus Christ 
alone. (Acts, 4:12) I do not believe your 
doctrine. Jesus saved my soul, and Him 

alone I believe in, not man. 

Miss B. M.” 
The full Gospel has many statements 
about the necessity of obeying lawful supe- 
riors, especially the text Christ spoke to his 
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apostles who were “men”: “He that heareth 
you heareth me.” We pray that our corre- 
spondent will one day be smitten by the 
force and grace of these words in the 
Gospel. 

The editors 


Cleveland, Ohio 
“You have a grand magazine. Every 
month I go across the street to a fine old 
gentleman who unfortunately is blind and 
read to him the greater portion of THE 
LIGUORIAN. He says with a warm smile that 
it is the finest magazine he has ever had 
read to him, and I take real delight in read- 
ing it to him. We both agree that you don’t 
need any pictures to make it better. It is 
solid as it is. Thank you for my friend and 

myself. 

NM. IC” 
It warms our hearts to visualize the pleas- 
ure that THE LiGuorRIAN brings to a blind 
man through the charity of a mutual friend. 

The editors 


Antelope, Ore. 
“In regard to your etiquette in Church, 
on page 435 of the July LicuoriaN, rule 6, 
‘no one shall occupy a seat on Sundays and 
Holy days which he has not rented without 
the consent of the sexton,’ — of all the 
capitalistic ideas I ever heard of this is the 
worst. I suppose you think you can rent a 
space in heaven. The good Lord wants tour- 
ists and poor people just as much as the 
best rent-payer in the world. 
F. Mc.” 
Our reader must have missed the note 
attached to the rules from which he quotes 
with scorn, stating that these rules were 
hung up in a church in Buffalo a hundred 
years ago. In those days people insisted on 
sitting in special pews which they rented, 
and the sexton had to keep order by not in- 
fringing on anybody's rights. The rules, and 
that system of seating people, have long 
been discarded. 
The editors 
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How to Recognize a Vocation 


For thoughtful teen-agers, who sincerely wish to discover and to do what is 


best for them in life. 


B. J. Krieger 


ONE OF THE sacred pictures by Hoff- 
man brings vividly before our minds an 
episode in the life of our Lord that is 
related by St. Matthew, St. Luke and 
St. Mark. This must be a very note- 
worthy incident and one that contains 
a very important lesson, because the 
Holy Spirit inspired not one but three 
of the evangelists to write this story 
in their gospels. And what is the story? 
A certain man came one day to Jesus 
and asked Him this question: “Good 
Master, what good shall I do that I may 
have life everlasting?” And the Saviour 
replied by telling him to keep the com- 
mandments. The young man evidently 
was not satisfied with this answer. “All 
these things have I kept from my youth, 
what yet is wanting in me?” In other 
words he meant to ask, “Is that all? Is 
there nothing more, nothing further 
that I can do?” And then Jesus, as St. 
Mark tells us, looked at him and loved 
him and said to him: “One thing is 
wanting to thee. If thou wilt be perfect, 
go sell what thou hast and give to the 
poor and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven, and come follow me.” St. 
Matthew continues: “And when the 
young man had heard this word, he 
went away sad, for he had great pos- 
sessions.” And, as we read in St. Luke’s 
gospel: “Jesus seeing him became sor- 
rowful.” Here the story ends, except 
that our Lord did tell his apostles it 
would be difficult for many like him to 
enter heaven. 

We wish that we could have been 
told more about this young man. It 
would be interesting to know just what 


happened to him and how he spent his 
life; how he came to his end and how 
he fared at the judgment seat of God. 
This is hidden from our view. Jesus did 
not deign to make this known to us. 
All we know is that the righ young man 
did not choose to follow the perfect 
way. He received a wonderful invita- 
tion to be one of Christ’s followers, 
one of His co-workers in the salvation 
of souls, one of His bosom friends, 
and this invitation was offered by Jesus 
himself, but he did not accept it. It 
was too much for him. He could not 
take it; he loved his wealth and the 
pleasures that wealth could buy, and 
yet he was not happy. We know that 
he walked away sad. He rejected a 
great vocation. 

When we speak of a vocation here 
we mean a call to a higher life, to a 
life out of the world, to a life in which 
we not only keep the commandments 
of God, but also observe the evangel- 
ical counsels. In other words, we mean 
the call to the priesthood, or to one of 
the religious brotherhoods or sister- 
hoods that exist in the Church. A 
young schoolboy one day put this ques- 
tion to me: “How in the world does 
anyone ever know that he is to be a 
priest?” Most boys and girls have an 
erroneous notion about the nature of a 
vocation. They imagine that God picks 
out certain persons, and without regard 
to their likes or tendencies, destines 
them for the priesthood or the religious 
life in some convent or monastery, 
while He excludes others from this high 
privilege. They think that God does it 
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all, that He, as it were, pulls some in 
_ and pushes others out and they can’t 
do anything about it. 

Now there is no doubt that God does 
sometimes give vocations in a very spe- 
cial way. Such was the call of the 
apostles; even Judas who became a 
renegade and betrayed his Divine Mas- 
ter, received such a call. St. Paul, too, 
in a very singular manner was enlight- 
ened on the road to Damascus; and so 
also such extraordinary calls did come 
to some of -the great saints of the 
Church. But this is not the usual way 
that God acts towards those whom He 
wishes to follow Him. 

A decree issued in July, 1912, and 
approved by the saintly Pope Pius X, 
contains this passage: “Vocation to the 
priesthood by no means consists, at 
least necessarily and according to ordi- 
nary laws, in a certain interior inclina- 
tion of the person or the promptings of 
the Holy Spirit to enter the priesthood. 
But on the contrary nothing more is 
required of the person to be ordained, 
in order that he may be called by the 
bishop, than that he have a right in- 
tention and such firmness of nature and 
grace as is evidenced in integrity of life 
and sufficiency of learning, which will 
give a well founded hope of his rightly 
discharging the office and obligations 
of the priesthood.” And surely one can 
reasonably infer from this that noth- 
ing more is required for a vocation to 
the religious brotherhood or sisterhood. 

Therefore no one must expect a spe- 
cial divine revelation or an invitation 
ringing as it were, in his ear. No, no, 
you must not suppose your vocation 
will be miraculously made known to 
you in such a manner that you can 
hardly resist. No angel will arouse you 
from sleep in the night and say you 
have a vocation to the priesthood, or 
that you are called to serve God in the 
religious state. But the idea will enter 
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your mind, just as any other holy 
thought, such as an inspiration to pray 
or to go to confession, and you may 
give earnest consideration to this idea 
or you may turn your mind away from 
it, just as you may banish any other 
thought you do not wish to entertain. 
And so this idea of vocation, like a 
delicate, tender plant, if you nurture it 
properly, may develop and grow to 
maturity; or again, if you neglect it, 
the cold wind of your indifference will 
cause it to wither and die. 

True, there is such a thing as voca- 
tion by attraction. Some are carried 
away by the irresistible charm of the 
higher life and from their earliest child- 
hood all their thoughts and longings 
are fixed on the goal of their ambition, 
and that is to become a priest, a broth- 
er or a nun. They feel that Christ 
wants them and they want Him. How- 
ever, feeling is not always a reliable 
guide either in temporal or spiritual 
matters. The way of reason may be 
much slower, but it is the surer and 
the safer way. 

Average young people feel the fas- 
cination of worldy things. They like a 
good time, they like agreeable games 
and company. They like to dress well, 
they enjoy the comforts and luxuries 
of a good home, and the pleasures of 
life. And oftentimes the bewitching 
image of the world, with the applause 
of others, human praise and popularity, 
takes a strong hold on their imagina- 
tions; but is this a sign that God has 
destined them for earthly vanity? All 
Christians are warned against the se- 
ductions of the world and the allure- 
ments of the flesh, and even those who 
remain in the world have to struggle 
against their passions and the tempta- 
tions of their lower nature. Even nat- 
ural aversion for the higher life, far 
from manifesting that God does not 
want you, may merely show that the 
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forces of your lower nature are con- 
tending with the superior powers of 
your soul. In fact, when this opposi- 
tion becomes intense, it may signify 
that a fierce battle is going on in the 
soul between nature and grace; and 
this could be a strong indication that 
grace is striving to get the upper hand 
in order to win you over to the cause of 
Christ. 

Now who are called to the priest- 
hood or the religious life? The Fathers 
of the Church are agreed that the in- 
vitation to follow Christ to the higher 
life is a general one. It falls upon the 
ears of everyone as often as the gospel 
of the rich young man is read, but it 
does not make a lasting impression on 
all. It does not touch the hearts of all; 
and it is in the heart that it must find 
its response. It must sink in, it must 
strike roots. The human heart must 
listen to the heart of Jesus calling. 
“Heart speaketh to heart.” 

But are there no conditions? Can 
anybody at all enter the priesthood or 
the religious life? According to the 
teachings of theologians all that is re- 
quired is to have a right intention, and 
to possess the physical, mental, moral 
or spiritual qualifications for this par- 
ticular state of life and to be accepted 
by the bishop or the religious superior 
of the order to which one applies. 

First of all, then, let us speak of the 
right intention. That means that one 
must be prompted by a worthy motive. 
If one would enter the priesthood with 
the hope of accumulating wealth, or 
to be in a position of honor, or to 
secure the esteem of men, his motive 
would be ignoble, and he would not 
have a right intention. But if he em- 
braces this vocation for the honor, 
glory and love of God, or to be more 
sure. of saving his own soul, or to help 
in saving the souls of others, or to in- 
struct the ignorant, or to lead a more 


holy life than ordinary worldlings, such 
a one would have a right intention. It 
is not necessary to have all these mo- 
tives. Any one of them would suffice. 
Moreover, an indispensable element 
of a religious vocation is fitness for the 
work. This must first of all be physical 
fitness. What does that mean? It means 
that you must have sufficiently good 
health to accomplish the work expect- 


. ed of you. You must be free from any 


chronic constitutional disorder or phys- 
ical handicap that would render very 
difficult or practically impossible the 
fulfillment of the duties of your state 
in life. It does not mean that you have 
to be a champion wrestler or swimmer 
or a star football player or an all- 
round athlete, but you must have ordi- 
nary good health. 

As regards mental fitness, you must 
possess the requisite talents, but you 
don’t have to be a genius or exception- 
ally gifted or bright. In fact the boy or 
girl of ordinary mental acumen with 
the gift of application to study is much 
to be preferred to the overly smart boy 
or girl who is lacking in this quality; 
because one possessed of average in- 
telligence with good judgment, and 
with application to study, will actually 
accomplish a great deal more than one 
who is intellectually brilliant, but some- 
what of an impractical dreamer. 

Moral fitness means that the aspirant 
should be free from any habit of grave 
sin and have the firm determination to 
live up to the obligations of a higher 
vocation. It sometimes happens that 
young people greatly admire the reli- 
gious life. They think it wonderful to 
serve the Church in that way, and they 
would like to hearken to the call of 
God, but they consider themselves un- 
worthy. They know that if the priest- 
hood or the religious state means any- 
thing, it means a life of perpetual chas- 
tity and perhaps their souls have been 
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defiled with the sin of impurity. Now 
if such a one conquers this bad habit 
and gives conclusive proof that he can 
lead a pure life, God will permit him 
to enter His service in religion. God’s 
grace made a holy and zealous bishop 
of Augustine, the sinner who became 
a great saint. He is one of the greatest 
doctors of the Church and also one of 
the brightest intellectual luminaries not 
only of his own age, but of all time. 
God does not regard our sinfulness and 
our unworthiness when we make up 
our mind to serve Him. Good will is 
all that He asks, and though the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit, if one has the 
courage and determination to corre- 
spond with grace, one can accomplish 
what others before him have done, and 
lead a noble, generous, unselfish, 
priestly or religious life. 

Of one’s fitness for such a life, the 
aspirant himself is not the judge. This 
is to be decided only after a time of 
probation and trial by the ecclesiastical 
or religious superior to whom one sub- 
mits oneself. Even those who have the 
will to lead the higher life must be ac- 
cepted by the proper ecclesiastical 
authorities. And having the requisite 
qualifications and being accepted by 
the bishop or the religious superior, 
one may be sure that one has a genuine 
vocation. 

Serious-minded boys and girls, as 
they reach their teens often ask them- 
selves this question: “What shall I be 
when I grow up? What shall I make of 
myself?” The various walks of life are 
spread out before them like a vast net- 
work of tracks in a great railroad cen- 
ter, all leading to distant cities and far- 
away places. Trains are running in 
every direction. Each traveler goes to 
his own destination. One goes here, 
another goes there; so, too, with the 
occupations of life. No one is bound to 
engage in specific employment or busi- 
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ness, but according to one’s tempera- 
ment and character, ability and fitness, 
each one is at liberty to select any 
sphere of action or any occupation, or 
any career in life within reach of his 
capabilities and opportunities. 

Let us suppose that Christ would ap- 
pear before any large gathering of boys 
and girls to address them and explain 
to them what a wonderful vocation it 
is to follow Him in the higher spiritual 
life. After He had finished speaking, 
do you think He would select two boys 
out of the group, and say to one, “I 
want you to become a priest,” and to 
the other, “You must be a religious 
brother?” And then would He choose 
a couple of girls, and tell the first, “You 
are to be a teaching sister,” and the sec- 
ond, “You are to spend your life as a 
hospital nun, caring for the sick?” Then, 
to the rest of that group of boys and 
girls, do you suppose He would con- 
tinue thus: “Now pay strict attention 
to this. I forbid all other boys and girls 
here present to have such great ex- 
pectations or to entertain such high 
aspirations. You are not fit for the 
higher life. You are not worthy of it. 
You must lead your lives on a lower 
level. The priesthood and the sister- 
hood and the brotherhood are not for 
you.” Can you imagine such a thing 
as this? Do you think the loving 
Saviour would speak in this fashion? 
And yet there are supposedly good 
Catholics who have this erroneous 
view, and are of the opinion that this 
is the very manner in which God acts 
in calling people to the higher spiritual 
life. 

What Jesus would be likely to say, is 
something like this: “My dear boys 
and girls, I want all of you to strive to 
be saints. ‘Be ye perfect as your heav- 
enly Father is perfect.’ To be sure I 
don’t expect every boy to become a 
priest or a brother, or every girl to 
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join a sisterhood, but I desire a suffi- 
cient number of you to do the work of 
the Church, and I am here to call for 
volunteers, for diocesan priests, for 
religious priests and brothers, for re- 
cruits for teaching and hospital sisters, 
and for members of the penitential and 
contemplative orders. I give to all of 
you the invitation to observe the evan- 
gelical counsels, provided you are not 
prevented by some serious obstacles 
such as bad health, lack of talent, home 
difficulties, such as being needed for 
the support of your family, or because 
you are eager to get married when 
you grow up and to have a family of 
your own. But any one of you who is 
willing to accept this invitation and 
practice the evangelical counsels, I 
shall be so very glad to accept, and I 
promise that I will help you with My 
grace to be faithful to the end. Of 
course, you have to do your part to 
correspond with this sublime calling.” 
Jesus would exclude no one who has 
the ability and the character, and who 
is not prevented by other circumstances 
and conditions of life. 

All the boys and all the girls in that 
gathering would have received the 
same invitation. How many of those 
boys and girls would accept it? We 
can’t say. But we shall suppose that 
only one boy and one girl of that large 
group followed the call of Jesus, and 
all the other boys and girls did not. 
What makes the vocation in each case? 
The reaction of the boy and girl who 
accepted the invitation and so the boy 
becomes a priest and the girl becomes 
a nun. Some of the others could have 
done the same. But they did not choose 
to do so. 


Accordingly, if a young boy or a 
young girl clearly sees that they have 
sufficient talent and a steady disposi- 
tion, and the duties of the priesthood 
or the religious state are not beyond 


their strength, in short that there is no 
hindrance but their own will, can such 
a boy or girl truly say, “God does not 
want me; I have no vocation?” Such a 
one may say, “I will not enter religion. 
I will not embrace the priesthood or 
the brotherhood,” or a girl may say, 
“T will not enter the convent to become 
a nun because I would rather remain in 
the world. I don’t have to follow that 
invitation, God does not obligate me 
to do so.” But such a one cannot say: 
“IT have not been given the invitation, 
and therefore, I have no vocation. God 
does not want me.” 

God does His part. He issues the call 
to all who are free from impediment 
or hindrance. Anyone who wishes can 
obey the call, and thus in a way make 
his or her own vocation; for God’s 
necessary grace is ever ready at hand 
for all who wish to use it. Yes, this is 
the way Jesus acts towards the individ- 
ual soul. And the reason all do not 
accept His invitation is because, for 
motives of their own, they do not want 
to follow the vocation of the higher life, 
and of course they are not obliged to 
do so. Like the man in the gospel, they 
can turn on their heel and walk away. 
And really God does not need any 
particular individual. There is no such 
thing as an indispensable person, but 
because it has pleased Him to make the 
furthering of His work dependent upon 
man’s cooperation, He does need hu- 
man agents for the work of His 
Church, in this sense that He deigns 
to use them just as He used the ass 
for His triumphant entry into Jeru- 
salem. 


Let me tell you the story of a boy 
who had not given the idea of enter- 
ing the priesthood any thought at all, 
until one day, during vacation time, he 
and a number of other boys were play- 
ing ball on the parish school grounds. 
A priest from the rectory came over 
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anc: called this boy. He told him that 
the rector of the little seminary was in 
one of the reception rooms of the par- 
ish house, about to give a written ex- 
amination to a group of boys who had 
taken Latin for a year with the inten- 
tion of going to the little seminary to 
begin their preparatory course in study 
and training for the priesthood. “I want 
you,” the priest said to the boy, “to go 
in and take that examination.” “But, 
Father,” the boy objected, “I don’t 
know anything about Latin.” “That’s 
all right,” the priest answered. “The 
examination is not in Latin or about 
Latin. It is only in subjects which any 
boy who has completed the eighth 
grade is expected to know.” 

So the boy went in with the nine 
other boys. He passed the examination 
and so did the other nine. The priest 
who called the boy from the baseball 
field said, “Listen, son, I think you 
ought to be a priest.” Then he visited 
the boy’s home that evening and spoke 
to his father, who did not like the idea 
at all. “This is something altogether 
foolish! My son had no thought of 
entering the priesthood, he had never 
thought of going to the seminary: In 
fact, he was getting ready for high 
school. Of course, since you have put 
this notion into his head, he is carried 
away with the thrill of going away, but 
it won’t last, it is just a childish fasci- 
nation, a dream that will never come 
true. The boy will be back home in a 
few months.” However, after several 
visits by the priest, the father at last 
consented to let his son enter the little 
seminary, convinced that before the 
end of the first term the novelty would 
have worn off and the boy would be 
glad to get back home again and to 
stay there. 


So the ten boys left together on the 
same day and on the same train. And 
after the first vacation at home, the 
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boy returned to continue his studies; 
and so too, after the second and third 
vacations. And the years rolled on un- 
til the time of his ordination. He be- 
came a priest. Which goes to show that 
sometimes all that is necessary to start 
a boy or a girl on the road to a voca- 
tion is to remind them that there is 
such a thing as a vocation and that 
they may be one of the chosen ones. 
Now what about the other nine with 
whom this boy made his first trip to 
the seminary? Year after year, one af- 
ter another, they dropped away. Of 
the ten, he alone reached the goal. 
Now, while it is possible, it is highly 
improbable and very hard to believe 
that none of the rest had a vocation; 
and this mearis that any who did have 
one must have lost it, for a vocation 
can be lost. 

Theologians teach that one does not 
commit a mortal sin if one refuses to 
follow one’s vocation, because vocation 
to a higher life is an invitation, not a 
command. However, if through one’s 
own fault, one makes a mistake in the 
choice of his or her vocation, that one 
in all probability will find it very hard 
to achieve salvation. Why? Because 
such persons lose the special graces 
God would confer on them in the par- 
ticular state for which He has best 
fitted them, and which He desires them 
to enter. 


Practically the course to be followed 
when you are considering your voca- 
tion is first of all to pray fervently to 
the Holy Spirit, and to Jesus and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary for light to know, 
and strength to do the will of God, and 
then to weigh carefully the reasons why 
you should or should not leave the 
world. Some of the reflections indica- 
tive of a vocation are present when 
one begins to realize that all earthly 
pleasures are but vanity and hollow- 
ness; that the joys of the world cannot 
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satisfy the heart, or bring lasting peace 
and contentment to the soul; that the 
only happy death is a holy death; a 
death that is followed by a favorable 
judgment and the certainty of gaining 
heaven. Or the desire to gain greater 
merit in life by dedicating oneself to 
the service of God, or the wish to labor 
for the salvation of souls or to unite 
oneself more closely to God or to re- 
nounce all things for Carist in order 
to acquire greater perfection. Any one 
of these aspirations may be indicative 
of a vocation. 

First, then, you must ask yourself 
such questions as these: “Can I do it? 
Is it best for me? Will I be able to 
save my soul more easily in that way? 
Will it be too hard for me to save my 
soul amid the perils of the world?” 
After you have answered such ques- 
tions to your own satisfaction, speak 
to your confessor and with all candor 
open your mind to him and you may 
be sure that he will be a safe guide to 
help you to come to a final, correct 
decision in this important matter. And 
you may also be sure that no confessor 
or spiritual director will be so fool- 
hardy as to attempt to induce anyone 
to assume so great a responsibility as 
the priesthood or the religious state if 
he has not the necessary requirements 
or is unfitted for so sublime a calling. 


But remember, the time at which the 
advice of the confessor will be most 
profitable comes after and not before 
you have taken the trouble to examine 
this problem for yourself. Generally 
speaking the counsel of a confessor can 
hardly be of much use to one who has 
not pondered well this subject and who 
has given little thought to the consid- 
erations for and against this venture in 
his own case. 

However, if you are told you have 
a vocation, then be happy that God 
has chosen you and be grateful to Him 
for this wonderful favor, and thank 
Him for it every day of your life. There 
is nothing more sublime than to work 
for God. Love your vocation and do 
nothing to make yourself unworthy of 
it, or to lose it. Foster it by prayer and 
be faithful to your exercises of piety, 
because if you are unconcerned about 
it and neglect it, it may languish like 
some sickly plant, and in the end, wilt 
and die. Very many vocations are lost 
because they are not appreciated. But 
if you love and cherish your vocation 
it will entwine itself around your heart, 
and take hold of your whole being, 
and it will be like a sturdy tree that 
strikes its roots deep into the soil, and 
is able to withstand the fury of the 
most violent storms. 


Too Much For One Man 


Sister squirmed of course when Johnny put the tip of the chasuble between 
his teeth at the elevation. Inquiring afterwards into this breech of church 
etiquette, she got a perfectly logical explanation. 

“Gee, Sister,” said Johnny, “I couldn’t do anything else. I was all alone, and 
I had to ring the bell, hold up Father’s vestment and thump myself.” 


America 


Sudden Thought 


Some people can never let it be: 


TV. 


LGM 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 


Overemphasis on Good Works? 


Objection: No one can deny that Catholics place too much emphasis on 
good works as a means or condition of salvation. Whereas Christ said that 
we are to be saved by faith in Him, that good works cannot justify a man, 
Catholics are continually preaching that you must do this and you must do 
that to be saved. The truth is that the only thing a person must do to be saved 
is to accept Christ as his Saviour. All else is profitless and vain. 


Answer: A hundred pamphlets in our possession, put out by various evangel- 
ical religious sects, propound the same theme. Everyone of them lays the 
ground work for the exact Catholic position if only they would draw the 
indisputable conclusions from the premises they lay down. 


They say that all that is required for salvation is that we believe in and 
accept Christ as our Saviour. To believe in somebody can only mean to accept 
His statements as true. There can be no such thing as believing in somebody 
while disregarding His words and teachings. Christ said He was our only 
Saviour and Catholics accept that as true because He said it. Christ also said 
that anyone who wants to be saved must keep His commandments, must receive 
certain sacraments, must belong to His Church and must pray; and Catholics 
accept these obligations because Christ imposed them, in short, because they 
believe in Him as their only Saviour. 


The Protestant tracts say that good works, such as keeping the command- 
ments, are profitless without faith. Catholics agree completely with this state- 
ment. For them, as for Protestants, the beginning of justification and salvation 
is faith. The tracts make their mistake by saying that even after one has faith, 
good works are profitless and unavailing to salvation. Catholics hold that after 
one has made an act of faith in Christ, he must carry out that act of faith by 
keeping the commandments and doing the good works prescribed by Christ. 
In other words, they believe that one can have faith in Christ and yet be lost 
by failing to do the things commanded by Him to whom faith is given. 

















Prods to Perfection 


Questions and incidents from real life, designed to foster practices that should 


be second nature to the Christian. 


]. P. Schaefer 


MANY LEARNED men have written 
the history of the world. They have 
written it from different aspects, some 
considering the “political” history of 
the world, others its “economic” his- 
tory, and still others its “military” his- 
tory. But if a more profound meaning 
were to be given to all of these, the real 
and total history of our world might be 
written under the words, “The history 
of God’s attempts to draw closer to His 
creatures”. In the very first book of the 
Bible it is written: “And God walked 
in the quiet of the evening with Adam 
and Eve in paradise.” Scripture schol- 
ars interpret this as some visible mani- 
festation to Adam and Eve of God’s 
presence. He was not satisfied with 
creating them; He wished to be with 
them in a special manner. 

When our first parents lost their 
earthly paradise for themselves and for 
us, God, in His desire to draw closer to 
His creatures, promised to send to the 
world a Messiah. And the history of the 
world from that time was the history 
of God drawing close to His creatures 
in the Person of His Son, Jesus Christ. 
When the God-Man died upon the 
cross, He had already devised a means 
whereby He could live even closer to 
His creatures. He had invented the 
Blessed Sacrament, whereby He would 
live with men, in a special manner, in 
as many churches as they wished, for 
as long as they wished. And when He 
should call them by death, God deter- 
mined to grant to as many men as 
effectually wished it, to live with Him 
for all eternity in heaven. 


This is the real, the complete history 
of the world. But it is your personal 
history, too. For as closely as you live 
with your God here on earth, so close- 
ly, proportionately, will you live with 
Him in heaven. There is one little 
means which you might adopt to live 
closer to your God. It is to visit Him 
now and then in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the altar. You appreciate Our 
Lord’s presence in your Church, but 
you can never appreciate it enough. 
We invite you to read the following 
stories and incidents, to reflect upon 
them and apply them to your own life. 
May they lead you to live closer to 
your God, as He has willed to live 
closer to you. 

e 

In 1847, the pastor of a church in 
Orleans, France, noticed that nearly 
every day from one until three o’clock 
a soldier came and remained in church. 
There he stood, straight as a pillar and 
motionless before the grating of the 
sanctuary. The priest spoke of these 
visits to a captain one day, and in a 
short time the soldier came in as usual. 
The captain recognized him as his own 
servant. When the captain inquired of 
his servant what he was doing there, 
the soldier replied: “Captain, I am 
keeping two hours’ sentry before the 
good God. There are sentries every- 
where: in Paris, the president has four; 
here, the general has two; the prefect 
has a sentry, the bishop one, and so on. 
Now the good God is greater than all 
these and yet He has no sentry, so I 
go on duty for Him when I am free. 
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And I assure you that the time is. not 
long.” 
e 

When Sir Thomas More was chan- 
cellor of England, the King sent for 
him one day. At the time, St. Thomas 
happened to be kneeling before the 
Blessed Sacrament. He returned the 
following message to the King: “Tell 
the king that I am with the King of 
Kings.” 

e 

The great French historian and 
critic, Taine, was once visiting the Lit- 
tle Sisters of the Poor in Paris. After 
being shown about their convent and 
having had explained to him the nature 
of their life, he remarked to the 
superior: 

“But whence do you obtain the 
strength for so hard a life?” 

At the moment they were standing 
in front of the chapel door. The supe- 
rior opened it and answered: 

“From here, Sir.” 

e 

A missionary in Africa once noticed 
that one of his converts spent consider- 
able time in church before the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

“Joseph,” he asked, “what do you 
say to the good God during all this 
time?” 

“Nothing, Father. I don’t say any- 
thing, because I cannot read any 
books.” 

“Then what do you do,” inquired 
the missionary, “during all those hours 
before the Blessed Sacrament?” 

“Father,” was the simple reply, “I 
just sun my soul.” 

e 


The sanctuary lamp of a church had 
gone out and the pastor found a little 
boy kneeling at the communion rail. 

“How long has the lamp been out?” 
_ he asked. 

“About three quarters of an hour, 
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Father,” answered the boy. 

“Then have you been here all that 
time?” the priest asked. 

“Yes, Father, I am staying here to 
take the place of the lamp. It is not 
right that the little Jesus be left all 
alone in the dark, is it?” 

e@ 


The following old medieval legend 
might teach us a valuable lesson. There 
stood an abandoned church in a de- 
serted village. Its worm-eaten door 
opened on its rusty hinges one day, 
and a beautiful lady came out with a 
little boy holding her hand. As they 
walked down the grassy road, the lady 
said: 

“Though we have waited for so long 
a time, no one has come to visit us. I 
think that nobody will ever come, 
don’t you?” 

The little boy sadly nodded his head, 
and together the lady and the child 
disappeared around a turn in the road 
never to return. 

e 

The year was 1943; the place a little 
town in northern United States. Little 
Charley was only eight years old when 
he was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent. Just two weeks before, the pastor 
had urged the children in school to go 
into church once in a while to pay a 
visit to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. When Charley was a little late 
coming home from school that day, his 
mother asked him where he had been, 
and was surprised at his answer that he 
had been in church for a visit. She 
fought down the smile rising to her 
face and asked: 

“Well, what did you say to Jesus?” 

“I genuflected,” explained Charley 
solemnly, “knelt down and said, ‘Hello, 
Jesus, this is Charley.’ Then after I had 
knelt there a while, I said, ‘Goodbye, 
Jesus, I have to go home now.’” 

Perhaps Our Lord greeted Charley 
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in heaven with, “Hello, Charley, this 
is Jesus.” 
e 

Not as a matter of mathematics, but 
of sincere examination into your own 
appreciation of your God’s presence in 
the Blessed Sacrament, may we ask 
you now to pause a few moments and 
put a few questions to yourself? How 
often do you pass by a church during 
the day, during a week? Do you ever 
think of stopping to pay a visit to Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament? It 
would take but a few moments for your 
visit and a short prayer, but there can 
hardly be a more inspiring and profit- 
able practice than this, for instance, if 
you are a working man or woman thus 
to begin or end your working day, or 
a housewife on a shopping trip thus to 
consecrate your home and family, or 
a school child thus to begin or end your 
school day. 

Many Catholics have the beautiful 
practice, when passing by a church, of 
tipping their hats or bowing their heads 
while saying a short ejaculatory prayer, 
as a mark of respect and love for their 
God in the Blessed Sacrament. Have 
you this practice? If you adopt it, it 


will become a matter of second nature 
after a while, and be a constant re- 
minder to you of your God’s love for 
you and your need of Him. 

God has more to do with your life 
here on earth than you will ever realize. 
In time of need or crisis in your per- 
sonal, business or family life, do you 
ever bring your worries to church to 
talk them over with Our Lord in pray- 
er? If you do, you’ve found that you 
frequently leave your worries there. 
When good fortune strikes you, or you 
receive an answer to a prayer, do you 
ever go to Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament to say ‘Thank you’? You 
can be certain that He has been the 
principal cause of your good fortune. 

These are but a few ways in which 
you can manifest a bit more your ap- 
preciation of your God dwelling with 
you here on earth. We invite you now 
to reread the preceding stories and in- 
cidents, slowly, reflectively, to apply 
them to your own life and your per- 
sonal appreciation of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. If they lead you to visit Our 
Lord more frequently they will bring 
you many, many graces. 


Wrong Cue 


A Kentucky congressman had prepared a speech to be given at the dedication 
of a new court house in his district. He took one of his bosom friends into his 


confidence and said to him: 


“I want you-all to be present when I deliver this speech. You must start the 
laughter and applause. Every time I take a drink of water you are to applaud 
and every time I wipe my forehead you are to laugh.” 

“Better switch signals,” said his friend. “It’s sure to start me off laughing if I 
see you-all up there taking a drink of water.” 


Quote 


Tired? 


After vacation’s best 


Rest, 


Why is it so easy 
Shirking working? 


LGM 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 





What the Rosary Teaches 


It has always been true, and it is today, that the greatest obstacle to the 
peace of human beings is the failure to realize that paradise cannot be made 
out of this world. Disappointment, bitterness, pessimism, despair, all have their 
Starting point in secret expectations that complete happiness should be possible 
in this world. 


Sick people who have nurtured such expectations are especially prone to 
disappointment. They, above all, need reminders of the true character of this 
world as a prelude and preparation for another and better one. And the most 
appropriate of such reminders is the constant use of the rosary. The three 
series of meditations to be followed while reciting the rosary lift the mind 
up and away from foolish attachment to the world. 


The joyful mysteries, centering in the birth of Our Lord in His stable, fix 
the mind on the true joy for which men were made. God becomes man to 
redeem men from hell and to place them on the road to heaven. All the poor 
circumstances of His birth, meditated on in the joyful mysteries, are lessons by 
example of how little one should think of this world and how much of the next. 


The sorrowful mysteries, culminating in the death of Christ on His cross, 
keep one mindful of the price Christ had to pay to redeem human beings, and 
equally of the only thing that can deprive anyone of heaven, viz., deliberate 
sin. The sorrowful mysteries make anyone who meditates on them love Christ 
and hate sin, and thus make one ready for any sacrifice for Christ and any 
suffering to avoid sin. 


The glorious mysteries of the rosary, beginning with our Lord’s resurrection 
from the grave, give one dramatic pictures of how the fulfillment of life’s true 
purposes will be achieved. For all who love Christ and follow Him even to 
Calvary, there will be a resurrection, an ascension into heaven, a union with 
God and His Mother and all the Saints and all their own relatives and friends 
that will satisfy all the yearnings of which they are capable. 

Shut-ins need the rosary. When possible, they should recite it every day. 
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Voice from the Vatican 


What Popes have said on topics of interest to the people of all times. 


F. B. Bockwinkel 


ON OCTOBER 29, 1951, His Hohi- 
ness Pope Pius XII addressed a group 
of Italian women on the moral prob- 
lems affecting married life. Shortly af- 
ter this address, THE LIGUORIAN pub- 
lished an article by the Bystander dis- 
cussing one part of the Pope’s address. 
This particular part of the address, 
which has caused widespread comment 
in the secular and religious press, treats 
of the so-called “rhythm theory” in 
marriage. 

Since the Holy Father’s address, and 
more particularly, since the Bystander’s 
article, THE LiGUORIAN has received 
many letters requesting that the Holy 
Father’s words be printed for the bene- 
fit of those who want to read the Pope’s 
address itself, and for the benefit of 
those who are inclined to doubt the 
commentaries of other learned men. 

There can be no doubt as to the 
timeliness and import of the address 
of Pius XII. The “rhythm theory” has 
become widely known and used during 
the past twenty-five years. A clarifica- 
tion on the part of the Vicar of Christ 
on something so essentially connected 
with the holiness and happiness of mar- 
ried life is of great importance. 

Thus speaks Pope Pius XII: “Today 
there is the serious question as to 
whether and how far the obligation of 
ready disposition to serve motherhood 
can be reconciled with the ever more 
widely diffused recourse to the periods 
of natural sterility (the so-called 
agenetic periods of the woman) which 
seems to be a clear expression of the 
will contrary to that disposition. 

“There are two hypotheses to be 


considered. If the carrying out of this 
theory means nothing more than that 
the couple can make use of their mat- 
rimonial rights on the days of natural 
sterility too, there is nothing against it, 
for by so doing they neither hinder nor 
injure in any way the consummation of 
the natural act and its further natural 
consequences. It is in this respect that 
the application of the theory of which 
We have spoken differs from the abuse 
already mentioned which is a perver- 
sion of the act itself. If, however, it is 
a further question — that is, of per- 
mitting the conjugal act on those days 
exclusively — then the conduct of the 
married couple must be examined more 
closely. 

“Here two other hypotheses present 
themselves to us. If at the time of the 
marriage at least one of the couple in- 
tended to restrict the marriage right, 
not merely its use, to the sterile peri- 
ods, in such a way that at other times 
the second party would not even have 
the right to demand the right, this 
would imply an essential defect in the 
consent to marriage, which would carry 
with it invalidity of the marriage itself, 
because the right deriving from the 
contract of marriage is a permanent, 
uninterrupted and not intermittent right 
of each of the parties, one to the other. 

“On the other hand, if the act be 
limited to the sterile periods insofar as 
the mere use and not the right is con- 
cerned, there is no question about the 
validity of the marriage. Nevertheless, 
the moral licitness of such conduct on 
the part of the couple would have to be 
approved or denied according as to 
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whether or not the intention of observ- 
ing those periods constantly was based 
on sufficient and secure moral grounds. 
The mere fact that the couple do not 
offend the nature of the act and are 
prepared to accept and bring up the 
child which in spite of their precautions 
came into the world would not be 
sufficient in itself to guarantee the recti- 
tude of intention and the unobjection- 
able morality of the motives them- 
selves. 

“The reason for this is that marriage 
obliges to a state of life which, while 
conferring certain rights, also imposes 
the fulfillment of a positive work in 
regard to the married state itself. In 
such a case, one can apply the general 
principle that a positive fulfillment may 
be omitted when serious reasons, in- 
dependent from the good will of those 
obliged by it, show that this action is 
not opportune, or prove that a similar 
demand cannot reasonably be made o 
human nature. ; 

“The marriage contract which con- 
fers upon husband and wife the right 
to satisfy the inclinations of nature, sets 
them up in a certain state of life, the 
married state. But upon couples who 
perform the act peculiar to their state, 
nature and the Creator impose the 
function of helping the conservation of 
the human race. The characteristic 
activity which gives their state its value 
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is the “good of the child.” The indi- 
vidual and society, the people and the 
state, the Church itself depend for their 
existence on the order established by 
God in fruitful marriage. Therefore, to 
embrace the married state, continuous- 
ly to make use of the faculty proper to 
it and lawful in it alone, and on the 
other hand, to withdraw always and 
deliberately with no serious reason 
from its primary obligation, would be 
a sin against the very meaning of con- 
jugal life. 

“There are serious motives, such as 
those often mentioned in the so-called 
medical, eugenic, economic, and social 
‘indications’, that can exempt for a 
long time, perhaps even the whole 
duration of the marriage, from the posi- 
tive and obligatory carrying out of the 
act. From this it follows that observing 
the non-fertile periods alone can be 
lawful only under a moral aspect. Un- 
der the conditions mentioned it really 
is so. But if, according to a rational and 
just judgment, there are no similar 
grave reasons of a personal nature or 
deriving from external circumstances, 
then the determination to avoid habit- 
ually the fecundity of the union while 
at the same time to continue fully satis- 
fying their sensuality, can be derived 
only from a false appreciation of life 
and from reasons that have nothing to 
do with proper ethical laws.” 


Epitaph 


The following epitaph is carved upon an ancient headstone in an English 


cemetery: 


“Remember, man that passeth by, 
As thou art now, so once was I; 
And as I am so thou must be; 
Prepare thyself to follow me.” 
Under which could be seen scribbled (until the indignant church warden 
expunged it:) 


“To follow thee’s not my intent, 
Unless I know which way you went.” 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


C. D. McEnniry 


“WALK IN THE presence of God, 
live your faith,” said the Pope in his 
radio message to German Catholic 
youth. “The divorce between religion 
and daily life is one of the signs of the 
Christian decadence of our times. It is 
both the cause and the effect of the 
complete laicization of the individual. 
Arm yourselves against this decadence. 
Be Christians then, Christians, always 
and everywhere proud to walk with 
God, on work days as well as Sundays, 
in the factory as well as in the church, 
in recreation and sport as well as dur- 
ing serious labor, in the tumult of pub- 
lic life as well as in the sacred intimacy 
of the home. 

“The world of today is pleasure- 
mad. Oppose this madness. Impose 
upon yourselves the sane limits de- 
manded by Christian temperance and 
by the gravity of the times. Never for- 
get those duties to your God which 
ennoble, purify and sanctify. 

“This is the order of the day: Don’t 
dawdle, don’t yield, be strong: loyal 
to the laws of God and the dictates of 
Christian morality, as in the severest 
crises of the past. Only the youth who 
so think and act can hope to be the 
founders of stable, happy homes, 
homes that will produce MEN. Heaven 
is not for poltroons, it is won by cour- 
age and self-denial. 

“But do not think only of yourselves. 
Think of your brothers who have not 
received, like you, the blessing of the 
true faith. Let your life be a constant 
exhortation for them to come and find 
salvation at the fountain of truth. 

“Catholic youth of Germany, never 


as today was there such need of that 
self-discipline which is the stability of 
the nation, especially of a democracy; 
do this if you hope to see your country 
be and remain a true democracy. 

“Be loyal then to the words and the 
will of the Creator, and put yourself at 
the service of your country to found a 
permanent government that will protect 
the rights of all and ensure peace at 
home and abroad.” 

a 


The American pilgrims to the 
Eucharistic Congress in Spain, led by 
Cardinal Spellman, went on to Rome, 
were received by the Pope and heard 
from his venerable lips this exhorta- 
tion: 

“What can We say to add to the deep 
spiritual joy and fervor of pious pil- 
grims, coming, as you are, from a 
Eucharistic Congress? You have paid 
homage of praise and adoration to 
your Sacramental God, Child of the 
Virgin Mother, as He was enthroned 
high on the altar of exposition; and We 
are sure your souls opened wide to 
receive the rich gifts of the Holy Spirit 
that flowed thence so abundantly. 

“We recall a picture of exquisite 
beauty and charm, which perhaps you 
know. The tall, erect figure of the 
Blessed Mother raises her divine Baby 
shoulder high and supports His little 
arms as His hands would give a bless- 
ing to all who come to Him. A living 
ostensorium, one might say. 

“And why cannot you, returning to 
your country, to your cities and neigh- 
borhoods, hold Christ aloft, that all 
about you may see Him, may recognize 
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Him. in your souls, your conduct, your 
whole person — may come to know 
His teachings, to know that ‘the grace 
of God, Our Saviour, has dawned on 
humankind, schooling us to forego ir- 
reverent thoughts and worldly hanker- 
ings, and to live in this present time a 
life of order, of justice and of holiness,’ 
(Paul to Titus, 2:12), aware of the in- 
heritance that is yours as God’s adopted 
children through Jesus Christ? Let that 
thought, dear children, be the measure 
of the resolution you carry home after 
this pilgrimage. 

“To you, Our beloved Son, alert 
and vigorous Cardinal Archbishop of 
a world metropolis, but today guide 
and father to these devoted pilgrims of 
many parts, to you, Venerable Brothers 
of the Episcopate, and to the members 
of the clergy here present and through- 
out your land, who collaborate with 
Us in the burden of Christ’s apostolate, 
Our heart goes out with special affec- 
tion. With a very sincere sense of grati- 
tude and trust, in the words of the 
great High Priest, we pray: ‘Father, 
keep them holy through the truth; it is 
Thy word that is truth.’ (John 17:17) 


“And now, with a petition to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus that He keep 
you all in His love, and as a pledge of 
the graces you and your dear ones 
most need, We are happy to impart 
the apostolic benediction.” 

e 


Even Japan is not too far away to 
hear the voice of the Pope. “Though 
we are separated by such vast stretches 
of oceans and continents,” he said over 
the radio, “We bless you, holy pastors, 
priests, missionaries, and children of 
the Church; and we send greetings and 
good wishes to all you illustrious in- 
habitants of Japan. 


“We confess that We follow with 
deep and affectionate interest all the 
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happenings of your nation. We sorrow 
in your sorrows and we rejoice in your 
joys. We hold in high esteem the 
Japanese people, their venerable cul- 
ture and noble traditions. We hold in 
high*esteem their seriousness tempered 
with affability, their imperturbability 
amid labors and sufferings, their deep 
devotion to duty and to the common 
welfare, their marvellous artistic sense, 
the sweet and solid bonds of their fam- 
ily life — today, unfortunately, con- 
fronted by innumerable dangers and 
harms. We will add one thing more; 
we cannot pass over it in silence. We 
rejoice that the Gospel—once brought 
to you by St. Francis Xavier and now 
preached to you by so many devoted 
missionaries—is now received by you 
with greater esteem, benevolence and 
pleased interest. For We are convinced 
that the glory and light of the Gospel 
will bring the plenitude of truth and 
charity and of all the good gifts of the 
Most High God, that so in you the 
grace of Christ may perfect nature. 
What greater blessing could We wish 
you than that this dawning light should 
grow even unto perfect day? For you, 
dearly beloved Japanese people, we 
send up to Heaven this prayer: ‘O 
King of Nations, the One for whom 
they long . . . O Orient, splendor of 
eternal light and Sun of justice, look 
down with benevolence upon the peo- 
ple of Japan, whom thou lovest, and 
whom, in Thee, we, too, sincerely 
me...” 
e 


Such is the concourse of lovers of 
the Mother of God to the Redemptorist 
Church of Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help at Puchheim, diocese of Linz, 
Austria, that the Pope, by letters Apos- 
tolic, has raised this church to the 
dignity of a “Minor Basilica.” At the 
same time he conferred upon this 
shrine of Mary all the honors and 
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privileges given to a Minor Basilica. 
e 


Eight hundred years ago the great 
University of Bonn, Germany, (You 
see they had great Universities even 
while all Europe was Catholic) count- 
ed among its professors GRATIAN, a 
Camaldulese Monk, who achieved the 
immense labor of collecting all the 
laws promulgated by successive Popes 
until his day and embodying them in 
a great book entitled ‘“Decretum 
Gratianum.” This volume was a guide 
and a God-send to scholars of eccle- 
siastical law for seven and a half cen- 
turies, until the “Code of Canon Law” 
was published in 1918. 

As is right and fitting, the University 
of Bonn is celebrating this eight-hun- 
dredth anniversary with all possible 
pomp and splendor. The Pope himself 
showed his gratification by sending a 
letter to Monsignor Felix Battaglia, 
Rector Magnificus of the University, 
and his Apostolic Blessing to all the 
participants. The members of the In- 
ternational Congressum Gratianum, 
held in Rome, were cordially received 
by the Pope, who addressed to them a 
deep, scholarly, impartial discourse on 
the man and his work. — The Vatican 
has just issued a new stamp to com- 
memorate the GRATIAN eight-hun- 
dredth anniversary. 

e 
In response to the earnest petitions of 
the clergy and people of the Union of 
South Africa, the Pope has officially 
given them a national patron. Just as 
for the United States of America, their 
heavenly patron is the Blessed Mother 
of God. Here it is Mary under the title 
of her Immaculate Conception, there 


it is Mary under the title of her As- 
sumption, body and soul, into heaven. 
® 


Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, journeyed to the Uni- 
versity of Louvain to receive an honor- 
ary doctorate from the University. He 
profited by the occasion to render a 
tribute of praise to the memory of 
Cardinal Mercier. 

e 

It is just a half-century since St. 
Maria Goretti, “Martyr of Chastity,” 
willingly suffered a painful death rather 
than yield to the solicitations of a 
lecherous boy. How sadly her example 
is needed today among so many flabby 
weaklings who have never learned 
either to control their own evil inclin- 
ations or to stand firm against se- 
ducers who would besmirch their fair- 
est ornament — their virginal modesty. 

The Pope referred to this fact in a 
letter which he wrote to St. Maria 
Goretti’s mother on the occasion. He 
congratulated her because she had 
learned through prayer and hard work 
and Christian principles how to con- 
duct a Christian home where children 
were formed and drilled and trained to 
become Christian men and women and, 
should the need arise, even Christian 
heroes and martyrs. 

@ 

Rome reports that, behind the iron 
curtain, they are changing consecrated 
churches into atheistic show-houses, 
and commandeering the sacred vessels 
used at Mass for the sake of the gold 
or silver, and training bogus priests to 
deceive the Christian people and de- 
stroy their faith. 


Spirited Recommendation 


A funeral home ad read: “The fact that those we have served once return 
again and recommend us to their friends is a high endorsement of the service 


we render.” 
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During August the bystander had an op- 
portunity to attend the National Congress 
of Religious of the United States held at the 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. This would have been a worthwhile 
experience even if it had offered no more 
than the spectacle of seeing almost 2000 
nuns, 700 religious priests, and 200 religious 
brothers gathered together in one place. It 
was said that some 400 religious orders and 
congregations of women were represented in 
the delegates (there were 129 Mothers Gen- 
eral of Sisters’ orders present): over 100 
religious orders of men had representatives 
there; and practically all the teaching and 
missionary orders of brothers in the United 
States sent delegates. This was the first 
national gathering of religious men and 
women ever held in the United States. It 
was the wish of the Holy Father himself 
that the Congress be called; and the Holy 
See was represented by the Most Rev. 
Arcadio Larraona, C. M. F., secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious in Rome, 
and by His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States. Both addressed all the reli- 
gious in the huge Navy Drill Hall at Notre 
Dame. 

e 

Notre Dame is perhaps the only place in 
the United States where such a Congress, 
lasting three days, could conveniently be 
held. The Holy Cross fathers and brothers, 
experienced as they are with caring for the 
material needs of several thousand resident 
students during the school year, made every- 
thing run smoothly. Some of the residence 
halls were set aside for sisters; others for 
priests and brothers. On arrival each dele- 
gate was immediately assigned to a student’s 
room. In the chapel and administrative 





‘Stdeglances 


By the Bystander 


building 150 altars were set up; each priest 
was assigned to a time for Mass from 5 
o’clock to 7:30 and the 700 priests were all 
accommodated for the saying of Mass before 
8 o’clock. The students’ cafeteria was used 
for meals, and within an hour and a half 
all the religious were served. Throughout 
the three days all went about in their reli- 
gious garb, and it was fascinating to see 
Trappists and Benedictines, Capuchins and 
Dominicans, Norbertines, Jesuits and Re- 
demptorists, and members of the other 
scores of orders mingling together in the 
cafeteria, the church and chapels, and the 
various halls where sessions of the Congress 
were held. We doubt that there was a single 
person at the Congress, or anywhere for 
that matter, who could have identified the 
order or congregation of every habit worn 
by women. White, black, brown, blue, red, 
grey — all were in evidence. Headgears 
pointed, flat, rounded; starched and un- 
starched, crinkled and smooth, off the face 
and around the face, high and low, broad 
and narrow. Photographers of the picture 
magazine, Life, had a field day; no doubt 
some of the hundreds of photos they snapped 
have by now appeared in their publication. 
® 

The serious business of the Congress was 
announced by Father Larraona in the open- 
ing joint session. The Holy Father, he said, 
deeply concerned about the secularism of 
modern times, recognizes the immense po- 
tentiality of the religious orders for com- 
bating this current form of paganism. He 
asks for two things: first, for greater co- 
operation among the many religious orders 
in the struggle against it; and second, for 
their readiness to adapt themselves to the 
specific needs of the times. The latter does 
not mean, he said, giving up any of the 
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essential features of the religious life, nor 
any of the determination to strive after holi- 
ness that is the universal character of the 
religious state. But it means that religious 
must apply themselves to the needs of souls 
in new ways demanded by the new circum- 
stances in which people live. It was the 
genius of the founders of religious orders 
that they did what most needed to be done 
in their day. The religious who came after 
them, perhaps several centuries later, should 
not think that they must do only the things 
their founders did for the salvation of souls 
hundreds of years before. New approaches, 
new methods, new forms of zeal are needed 
to cope with the circumstances of the pres- 
ent day. 
@ 

In the separate meetings for sisters and 
priests, this general theme was broken down 
into considerations of the various features 
of the religious life and its apostolates. 
Papers were read on such subjects as the 
qualities required in candidates for the reli- 
gious life today, on the teaching work of 
religious, on the foreign missions, on parish 
missions, on social work, etc., and then open 
discussions of the topic treated were held. 


In so large a crowd and with limited time 
it could not be expected that every important 
topic could be touched upon, nor that the 
discussion of any one topic could be com- 
pletely exhausted. That was not the purpose. 
The purpose was to stimulate new thinking 
on old subjects, and it is certain that the 
thoughts which began at Notre Dame will 
continue and bear fruit in those who were 
present. 
e 

The Congress closed with a candlelight 
procession of the nearly 3000 religious pres- 
ent to the outdoor grotto of Our Lady at 
Notre Dame. There all renewed their con- 
secration to the Mother of God and assisted 
at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Perhaps never in the history of America has 
a procession such as this taken place; the file 
of sisters in their varying garbs seemed 
never ending, and the voices of all, priests, 
brothers and sisters, reciting the rosary dur- 
ing the procession rolled over the campus 
and around the buildings of Notre Dame 
like an enveloping benediction. The unity 
and multiplicity that is a mark of the 
Church became a living and eloquent reality 
and true inspiration. 


Defender of the Faith 


During the Elizabethan persecutions in England, according to a note in the 
Catholic Digest, a certain Squire Gerard clung to his Catholic faith despite 


all efforts to shake him. 


Calling at his home one Sunday morning, the police found him helpless 
from gout. Thereupon they carried him to a nearby Protestant church and 
placed him in a pew just as services were beginning. 


But the Squire was equal to them: he proceeded to sing Latin hymns and 
psalms with such gusto that he drowned out the preacher, and had to be 


forcibly removed. 


Net Gain 


What a switch 

For the man who is rich 
When his life is spent 
To have only a scent! 


LGM 
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The Unknown God 

The following anecdote is an example 
of the appalling lack of knowledge on 
the part of some American children 
concerning God. 

Some years ago, when a beautiful cru- 
cifix was erected at Acquia Creek on 
the Washington-Richmond Highway, 
marking the first English Catholic set- 
tlement in Virginia, a group of nuns 
was among the audience. Rather shyly 
a lady from the adjacent countryside 
touched one of the Sisters, and said, 
as she pointed out her little eight-year- 
old daughter: 

“Lady, would you tell my little girl 
who that man is hanging up there on 
the cross, and why it happened?” 


Alternatives 

When St. Thomas More had received 
the death sentence for refusing to ac- 
knowledge Henry VIII as the head of 
the Church, he was visited in prison 
by his wife, who besought him with 
prayers and tears to yield, assuring him 
if he did so, the king would consent to 
spare his life. 

“Tell me, Louise,” said the noble 
confessor of the faith, “How many 
more years could I, who am already 
an old man, expect to live?” 

Brightening at the prospect of his 
yielding, she answered: 

“You might live for as many as 
twenty years.” 

“OQ foolish woman,” replied St. 
Thomas, “and do you want me, for 
twenty years of this miserable life on 
earth to forfeit an eternity of happiness 
and condemn myself to an eternity of 
torments?” 


Catholic ~Anecdotes 


High-Voltage Faith 

Allesandro Volta, acknowledged as a 
great scientist, especially in the field of 
electricity where his name has been 
given to a unit of power, had this to 
say about his faith: 

“T have always, and do now, con- 
sider the Catholic religion as the only 
true and infallible one, and I thank the 
good God that He has granted me the 
grace to be a Catholic. I am firmly 
resolved to live and die in this faith, 
with the hope of obtaining eternal life. 
I acknowledge the Catholic faith as a 
gift of God. I acknowledge it as a 
supernatural faith. I have spared no 
human means to strengthen my faith, 
to conquer every doubt that might 
arise. I have studied the principles of 
my faith thoroughly. I have read many 
books, some in favor of, and some op- 
posed to my faith, and I have become 
strengthened in my conviction that the 
Catholic religion is not opposed to rea- 
son, and that every right-minded per- 
son must acknowledge and love this 
religion.” 


Restitution 

On one occasion as St. Augustine was 
going to hear confessions, he saw the evil 
spirit lurking near a penitent who was 
making his examination of conscience 
after a long absence from the sacra- 
ments. “What are you doing there?” 
asked the saint. “I am making restitu- 
tion.” “You, making restitution?” 
queried St. Augustine. “Yes,” replied 
Satan, “When I wanted to lead this fel- 
low into sin, I took his shame away; 
now that he is going to confession, I 
am giving it back.” 
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Morality and the Secular Magazines 

Parents have been writing to us de- 
ploring the subjective morality preach- 
ed by many of our popular magazines. 

One mother sent us a clipping from 
the Woman’s Home Companion in 
which the following statement is made: 
“There isn’t always harm in a little 
necking between young people. This is 
perhaps one way — though only one 
— of learning about yourself, about a 
boy, about the place of physical feeling 
in your relations to the opposite sex. 
It’s part of growing up, one link in the 
psychological chain of events that leads 
to pleasure in the mature sex relation- 
ship of marriage, and perhaps helps 
you to be ready for it when the time 
comes. .. . But nobody except yourself 
can tell you what’s right for you.” 

The implication in this excerpt is 
that neither God nor the Church has 
any right to tell young people that it is 
wrong to neck. Nobody but the young 
people themselves can tell what’s right 
and what’s wrong for them. It is a 
purely subjective standard. And as 
surely as it is true that grass is green 
will such a subjective standard lead 
young people into serious trouble. They 
above all others need an objective 
standard. Their very youth makes their 
feelings unreliable as a judge of right 
and wrong. 

There is little that we can do to 
change the attitude of the writers of the 
popular magazines except to point out 
to them how wrong they are and to 
pray for them and for those whom they 
harm by their writings. These people 
are set in their false convictions, and 
only the grace of God can change 
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them. 

But there is something we can do for 
the parents who are concerned about 
the danger that these publications carry 
for the young and the unwary. We can 
advise parents not to allow their chil- 
dren to grow up on an almost exclusive 
diet of secular magazines. 


Some parents worry only about ob- 
scene and crime magazines, and how 
they can keep their children from get- 
ting their hands on them. This is laud- 
able. But completely secularistic maga- 
zines can do as much harm in the long 
run as an obscene magazine can do in 
a short time. The obscene magazine 
presents the poison of impurity all at 
one time. The secularistic magazine 
presents the poison of indifference to 
the supernatural drop by drop. It is 
more difficult to recover from the dis- 
ease of total indifference than it is to 
recover from the disease of one fall 
into impurity. And total indifference 
will lead to impurity in the long run 
anyway. 

We know that this is a hard saying. 
But if parents want to preserve their 
children, they must protect them from 
the slick and modern magazine. In the 
place of this magazine they must put an 
abundance of Catholic magazines and 
books. Our Catholic journalism is not 
so far behind the pagan in quality of 
content and writing as to be unaccept- 
able to young people. The thing to do 
is to make Catholic journalism avail- 
able to the young. Have the house filled 
with it. Point out the articles that are 
particularly apropos. Have sessions of 
community reading as people did be- 
fore the days of radio and television. 
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This is the way to defeat the efforts 
of the subjectivists of our modern, 
pagan and secularistic magazines. 


A Case of Justice 

Sometimes we are inclined to be- 
lieve that the only way in which we can 
commit an injustice is to rob at the 
point of a gun, or to steal money when 
the owner of the money is not looking. 
Like a brigand or a pickpocket. 

We must remember that we can be 
unjust at times even though there be 
no social stigma on what we do or no 
penalty imposed by the state because 
of our action. 

An example of this is to be found in 
real estate dealings and the like. 

If you have a house to sell, you are 
bound in conscience not to charge 
more for your house than justice de- 
mands. The mere fact that the one who 
wants to buy your house must deal 
with you or otherwise live in a tent or 
the equivalent of a tent does not just- 
ity you in boosting the price beyond 
all reason. It is not hard to ascertain 
what a house like yours is worth. That 
price and no more is what you should 
charge. You do an injustice if you 
charge more. 

A case at hand is that of a Catholic 
parish wishing to buy a strip of land 
next to the church in order to put up 
a school. It is the only strip of land 
available. And it is the only logical 
place to build a school — near the 
church and the rectory and the sisters’ 
house. 

The person who owns the strip of 
land has no particular use for it. But 
he knows how desirable it is for the 
church. What does he do? Realizing 
that the parish has to buy it or go with- 
out a school, and knowing that the par- 
ish will buy it no matter how great the 
cost, he lifts the price to astronomical 
heights, charging perhaps double and 


even triple what he would charge if 
someone else who could either take it 
or leave it came along and asked what 
it was selling for. 

There is some kind of injustice in 
this sort of business. There is definitely 
a lack of Christianity. To profit at the 
expense of the Church is not what 
Christ would do if He were living to- 
day. And it is hard to see how any kind 
of a blessing will come upon a man 
and his family who is so wedded to 
money as to want to increase his money 
by gouging it out of his parish. 

If the person owning the strip of land 
does not want to sell it, let him tell 
the priest and be done with it. Let him 
not show his reluctance to sell it for 
the sake of perpetrating an injustice. 

It is a dangerous thing to tamper 
with justice. It is particularly dangerous 
if the justice has to do with God’s own 
institution, His Church. This kind of 
injustice is not forgotten by God. 


California and Taxes 

The people of California are having 
some controversy as to whether or not 
they should tax Catholic schools. 

Perhaps the clipping that I have in 
front of me will help solve the difficulty 
not only for Californians but also for 
the people of the other states in the 
republic who are wondering how it can 
be that the glorious state of California 
is so poor and hard up at the moment 
that it cannot carry on its governmental 
duties without demanding money from 
the poor Catholic schools that are com- 
pletely non-profit and completely de- 
voted to the welfare of little children. 

The clipping is the caption under a 
picture of a beautiful girl in a bathing 
suit. This is what it says: “TAXES 
FINANCE HER TRIP—Photo above 
shows Jeanne Shores, Miss California, 
who probably will go to Atlantic City 
Miss America contest at the expense of 
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the Alhambra (Cal.) taxpayers. City 
councilmen agreed after a heated de- 
bate that it would be legal if the trip 
is justified as publicity. AP Wirephoto.” 

Now it can be seen why there should 
be a campaign to draw taxes from 
Catholic schools. How could Miss Cali- 
fornia become Miss America, dressed 
in a flimsy bathing suit and glorifying 
the female body, if the public did not 
come to her aid by paying her ex- 
penses? And how could the public pay 
her expenses if Catholic schools were 
not taxed? There are so many expenses 
that a state has these days that the 
added expense of footing the bill so 
that a woman can go from the Pacific 
ocean to the Atlantic ocean and walk 
around in public with a minimum of 
clothes on her back simply cannot be 
taken care of unless the bottom of the 
barrel is scraped. In this case the bot- 
tom of the barrel is the Catholic 
schools. 


Undoubtedly most Californians re- 
gret that the picture of Miss Shores got 
into the papers of the country, and the 
story beneath the picture. And certain- 
ly most Californians do not approve 
either of financing Miss Shores as she 
trips off to Atlantic City or of putting 
an added burden on the already over- 
burdened Catholic schools. Most Cali- 
fornians are well aware of the fine job 
that the Catholic schools are doing not 
only in educating a large segment of 
the youth of the country but also in 
relieving the citizenry of a huge load of 
taxes that otherwise it would have to 
pay. 

There is something ridiculous in the 
idea of taxing Catholic schools and 
then turning the taxes over to a beauty 
queen in order that she might take part 
in a contest that is considered by many 
sensible and intelligent people as ques- 
tionable both in taste and morals to 
say the least. 


And there is something malicious 
too. The Miss Shores case proves that 
the state cannot be so badly off after 
all. And if the state is badly off financial- 
ly, let Miss Shores and all those who 
are akin to her be dropped from the 
public treasury. That seems about the 
best and easiest way to save money. 
But, we fear, it is not a question of the 
state being badly off. The campaign to 
tax Catholic schools is not so much a 
campaign to gather more taxes for a 
poverty-stricken state as it is a cam- 
paign to destroy the Catholic schools. 

Thank God most Californians are 
neither ridiculous nor malicious. They 
would have us who live in other states 
not judge them on what we see their 
fellow-citizens doing in regard to the 
school bil. They regret that the ques- 
tion ever came up for consideration. 


Child Training 

A common source of sorrow for 
young parents is the fact that their 
children will not mind. This is especial- 
ly true when the children get to be 
eleven, twelve and thirteen years old. 
Mothers complain that they sulk, dis- 
obey, fight and quarrel with their 
brothers and sisters, in short, make a 
general nuisance of themselves in the 
house and outside of it. 

These mothers feel that they are in 
some way falling down on the job. Or 
they believe that their children are 
definitely on the road that leads to no 
good. 

Many such mothers start off with the 
wrong premise. They forget that the 
children are in the process of being 
trained. They are not already trained 
and able to stand on their own feet in 
regard to the decisions of life that they 
must make. If the children were al- 
ready trained when they approach their 
teen years, there would be little reason 
for the parent-child relationship that 
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God has established and wants to con- 
tinue until the children have left their 
childhood behind them. 

Knowing this, parents can more 
easily be patient when they observe the 
petty waywardness of their children. 
They can continue to correct them 
(not in great anger, in loud shouting, 
in profaning God’s name), guide them, 
repeat directions to them even to the 
hundredth time, and hope that this gen- 
tle handling will eventually establish 
the virtues of right living that invari- 
ably come out of a good home. 

Understanding is the indispensable 
quality of good parents. They know 
what is going on in their children’s 
lives. They know the position that they 
as parents occupy in regard to their 
children. And they realize that their 
work of training, forming, leading will 
not be accomplished in a day or a 
month or a year, but only over the 
span of years during which God has 
permitted them to be the chief masters 
and educators of their children. 


How to Become a Catholic 

In spite of the numerous pamphlets 
and books published during the past 
twenty years on how to become a 
Catholic, questions are continuing to 
pour in asking just that. 

This is easy to understand. Many of 
the people interested in becoming 
Catholics have had very little contact 
either with the Catholic Church or with 
Catholic writing. They have never had 
a chance to read the pamphlets and 
the books on the subject because they 
never came in contact with them. The 
Catholic Church is a brand new idea 
to them that all of a sudden started 
growing in their minds like some beau- 
tiful flower that suddenly appeared in 
their back yard without previous 
growth or even planting. They want 
to know all about it. 


There are three steps necessary in 
becoming a Catholic. 

First. Go to the nearest priest and 
tell him that you would like to learn 
something of the Catholic religion. 
Don’t be afraid. Maybe you’ve never 
met a Catholic priest before and are 
scared to death. You’ve heard so much 
about Catholic priests; and very little 
of it was good. The priest won’t hurt 
you. And remember, he simply cannot 
make you a Catholic unless you are 
sincerely convinced that the Catholic 
religion is the one founded by God. 

If you are afraid to go to the priest 
alone, latch onto a Catholic friend, and 
have him (or her) make the introduc- 
tions for you. You will be surprised to 
discover how unfounded were your 
fears. 

Second. Get a list of books, maga- 
zines and pamphlets that explain the 
Catholic religion. The priest will give 
you such a list. Insofar as time will 
allow, read this literature. Study it. 
You cannot become a good Catholic 
unless you know what the Catholic 
religion teaches. That is a good way to 
acquire such knowledge. 

Third. More important than taking 
instructions from the priest and dipping 
into the literature that the priest sug- 
gests is the exercise of prayer. You will 
not become a Catholic unless you pray. 

The reason for this is the fact that 
membership in the true religion is a 
gift of God. He does not have to give 
it to you if He does not want to. And 
He may not want to unless you ask, 
indeed beg Him for it. You do this by 
means of prayer. 

Perhaps you do not know many 
prayers. Surely you know The Lord’s 
Prayer. Every night before you go to 
bed, get down on your knees alongside 
your bed and with all the fervor that 
you can muster up, say the Lord’s 
Prayer for light to know the truth. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 


Oct. 11: Sts. Tarachus, Probus, and 
Andronicus: 

The martyrdom of these three saints 
makes us wonder at the extent to which 
the cruelty of tyrants and the patience 
of saints can be carried. They were 
brought for questioning before Numeri- 
anus Maximus, governor of the prov- 
ince of Cilicia. Tarachus, the eldest, 
was the first to be questioned. Several 
times the governor asked his name, 
and as many times received the reply: 
“T am a Christian.” Enraged, Maximus 
commanded the executioners to break 
his jaw bones, telling him not to an- 
swer one thing for another. The saint 
explained that he had answered his real 
name, but that he was called Tarachus 
by others, adding that he was a Roman 
citizen, and had belonged to the mili- 
tary profession, but had retired from 
the army the better to observe his reli- 
gion. 

“In deference to your age,” Maximus 
said, “I am anxious to honor you, if 
you will obey the emperor by sacrific- 
ing to the gods.” 

“The emperors are terribly mistak- 
en,” replied the saint. “To my God I 
sacrifice my heart, and not the blood 
of animals which He needs not. While 
I honor the law of God, I cannot ob- 
serve the law of false deities.” 

“Is there any other law besides 
ours?” asked Maximus. 

“This law of yours is impious,” an- 
swered Tarachus, “since it teaches you 
to adore as gods blocks of marble and 
of wood.” At this the governor caused 
the saint to be stripped and scourged 
with rods. But during this torture 
Tarachus exclaimed:- “These stripes 


only encourage me to place all my con- 
fidence in God and in His Christ.” 

“Then you, too,” said Maximus, 
“worship more than one God, for you 
profess both God and Christ!” 

“I confess only one God,” explained 
Tarachus, “for Christ is the Son of 
God, and the Father and the Son are 
but one God.” 

Unwilling to hear him further, Maxi- 
mus sent him off to prison and had 
Probus brought before him. In answer 
to questions regarding his name, this 
saint, too, replied that he preferred to 
be called a Christian, but that men 
called him Probus. He added that his 
father had been a native of Thrace, but 
that he had been born in Pamphylia, 
that he had possessed a large estate but 
had renounced it to serve God. Maxi- 
mus promised him that by sacrificing 
to the gods he would be honored by 
the emperor, and assured of his own 
friendship. 

“I wish neither your honors, nor 
your friendship,” replied Probus. 

The governor then commanded him 
to be stripped and to be beaten with 
leather thongs, and after a while to be 
turned and beaten upon the belly. Dur- 
ing this torture Probus called upon the 
Lord to assist him. Hearing this, Maxi- 
mus sent some of the executioners to 
ask him where was the assistance of 
God which he had invoked. | 

“God helps me,” replied the saint, 
“and will continue to help me; so much 
so that I dread not your torments.” 

“Behold, wretch,” exclaimed Maxi- 
mus, “the ground is covered with your 
blood!” 

“Know,” answered the saint, “that 
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the more my body suffers for Christ. 
the more my soul is enlivened.” 

Probus, too, was then sent back to 
prison and Andronicus called. His an- 
swers to the governor were similar to 
those of his companions: that he pre- 
ferred to be called a Christian, that he 
was a native of Ephesus, of a noble 
family. Maximus said to him: “Obey 
the emperors who are our fathers, and 
adore the gods. I have compassion on 
your youth, but know that I have great 
torments ready, in case you will not 
sacrifice to the gods.” 

“I may appear young in years,” re- 
plied Andronicus, “but my soul has 
grown to a manly age, and I am pre- 
pared for all your torments.” 

Maximus then commanded him to 
be put to torture, and during it ex- 
claimed: “Are you insensible to tor- 
ments? Will you not give up your 
follies, for they cannot save you from 
my hands?” 

“What you call folly,” replied the 
saint, “is necessary for those who put 
their trust in God. But your wisdom 
shall bring eternal death to your soul.” 

The governor then ordered that he 
should be cruelly tortured in the limbs, 
that his sides be torn, and his wounds 
scraped with broken tile. But when the 
saint endured all this with patience, he, 
too, was sent to prison with the rest. 

Maximus, however, had not finished 
with the saints. He journeyed from 
Tarsus to Mopsuestia, and here once 
more summoned the three before him. 
Beginning with Tarachus, he com- 
manded him to sacrifice to the gods. 
When the saint persevered in his re- 
fusal, Maximus ordered his mouth to 
be beaten with a stone until his teeth 
were knocked out. This only made the 
saint exclaim: “Although you should 
break every bone in my body, yet I will 
not alter my resolution. I am prepared 
to suffer all you can invent, and am 
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assured of receiving the necessary as- 
sistance from Him for Whom I com- 
bat.” 

Fire was then brought and the saint’s 
hands burned. But Tarachus exclaim- 
ed: “This fire does not cause me to be 
afraid. I fear rather the eternal fire 
which would await me should I obey 
your command.” 

He was then tied by the feet and 
suspended over a smoking fire. When 
the saint endured all these torments 
without the least complaint the tyrant 
caused his nostrils to be filled with vin- 
egar, salt and mustard. And when 
Tarachus endured even this in silence, 
Maximus sent him back to prison until 
he could devise new tortures. 

Probus was then brought forward. 
In answer to the governor’s demand 
that he sacrifice to the gods, he ex- 
claimed: “The torments which you 
have already caused me to suffer have 
given me new strength. You cannot in- 
duce me to sacrifice to gods whom I 
do not know. I adore only one God, 
and Him only do I serve. How can 
blocks of wood and marble be called 
gods?” 

Enraged, Maximus had him beaten 
about the mouth and red-hot plates of 
iron applied to the soles of his feet. 
He was then stretched upon the rack 
and cruelly scourged. And when all 
this proved insufficient to overcome his 
constancy, his head was shaved and 
burning coals placed upon it. Promises 
were then resorted to by the governor, 
and when these too failed, after more 
beating the saint was sent back to 
prison. — 

Now it was Andronicus’s turn once 
more. The tyrant endeavored to con- 
vince him that Tarachus and Probus 
had already sacrificed. But the saint 
would not be deceived: “In vain do 
you attempt to deceive me with lies; 
they have not done so, nor will I ever 
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be induced to do so. I fear you not. 
Use all your tortures and you shall see 
how far superior to them is a true 
servant of the Lord.” 

The saint was then tied between four 
stakes, most cruelly scourged and salt 
rubbed into his wounds. But try as he 
might, the governor could not shake 
his resolve and, finally, wearied, sent 
him back to prison. 

It was in the city of Anazarbus that 
the three saints were to receive their 
crowns. Here the governor brought 
them, and once more had them sum- 
moned, one by one, before him. After 
all of his questioning and, finally, 
promising a huge reward to Tarachus, 
he received only this answer: 

“Alas, you do not know the reward 
which is prepared for us by our God, 
Who is in heaven.” 

The tyrant had reached the end of 
his endurance. Tarachus was stretched 
upon the rack, beaten about the face 
and mouth, his breasts pierced with 
red-hot iron spikes, his ears were cut 
off, the skin flayed from his head and 
burning coals placed upon it. Finally 
his shoulders were pierced as his 
breasts had been, and he was con- 
demned to the beasts and sent back to 
prison. 

Called next, Probus had a different 
type of torture to face. Maximus 
caused him to be suspended by the 
feet, his sides and back to be pierced 
by red-hot spikes; then wine and meats 
which had been offered to the gods 
were forced down his throat, the tyrant 
meanwhile exulting: “What have your 
tortures availed you? Behold, you have 
at last participated in our sacrifices.” 

“Do you think that you have gained 
a great triumph?” exclaimed Probus. 


“You can cause all the filth of your 
sacrifices to be forced into my mouth, 
yet I would not be contaminated, for 
God beholds the violence which I have 
suffered.” 

At this further rebuff, Maximus had 
the saint’s calves and hands perforated 
with red-hot spikes, and his eyes burn- 
ed out. During the horrible torture, 
however, no complaint was heard from 
the saint. He continued to bless the 
Lord, and said to the tyrant: “As long 
as I shall have breath, I will render 
thanksgiving to the Lord, Who grants 
me strength and patience. I desire noth- 
ing so much as to finish my life-by the 
most cruel death which your tyranny 
can invent, that I may render to God 
the homage which He deserves.” 

Andronicus was then brought for- 
ward, and when he continued to dis- 
pise the threats and promises of the 
tyrant, Maximus manifested still more 
inventive genius in contriving tortures 
for the saint. Rolls of paper were light- 
ed upon his abdomen and burning 
spikes placed between his fingers. 
When Andronicus but called upon the 
name of Jesus during this torment, his 
tongue and teeth were pulled out, and 
he was returned to prison. 

On the following day an arena of 
wild beasts was prepared. The martyrs 
were exposed to them, but when they 
did not dare to approach, a most fero- 
cious bear was let loose. The animal, 
however, approached Andronicus and 
began to lick his wounds. A lioness 
was then brought forward, but she lay 
down at the feet of Tarachus like a 
lamb. The martyrs were, finally, cut 
down by the gladiators, and they thus 
obtained the desired crown. 


Legacy 
Shortly before his death, BI. Pius X uttered these words: 
“I was born poor, I have lived poor, I am dying poor.” 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


Rudolph Allers, 1883- 
Psychologist and Psychiatrist 


I. Life: 

Rudolph Allers, the son of Mark and 
Augusta Grailich Allers, was born in Vien- 
na, Austria, on January 13th, 1883. His early 
education was received privately and in the 
public schools of Vienna. His doctorate in 
medicine was obtained from the University 
of Vienna in 1906, and a doctorate in phi- 
losophy from the University of the Sacred 
Heart, Milan in 1934. After obtaining his 
medical degree, Dr. Allers was clinical as- 
sistant to Emil Kraepelin, one of the found- 
ers of modern psychiatry. The Golden Cross 
of Merit was conferred on Dr. Allers for 
his work as a surgeon in the Austrian army 
during World War I. Most of his adult years 
have been spent in clinical work and in 
teaching in various schools in Europe and 
the United States. He was professor of 
psychology at the Catholic University from 
1938 until 1948. Since 1948 Professor Allers 
has taught at Georgetown University. In 
1908 he married Carola Meitner and they 
have one son. A profound study of theology 
and scholastic philosophy brought back Dr. 
Allers to the faith of his childhood. He is 
one of the great leaders in modern psy- 
chology and psychiatry and enjoys an inter- 
national reputation in these fields. 


Il. Works: 
Most of Allers’s books are written for the 


student, and demand and repay close atten- 
tion. His aim has been to keep psychology 
in contact with scholastic philosophy and 
with clinical findings. Psychology of Char- 
acter, his best known book, is a difficult to 
read treatise on the fundamentals of char- 
acter and habit formation. The New Psy- 
chologies analyzes psychoanalysis and in- 
dividual psychology in their relation to the 
faith. Practical Psychology in Character De- 
velopment is a simplified condensation of 
his earlier work. Sex Psychology in Educa- 
tion is a sound presentation of this subject; 
The Successful Error is a thorough critique 
of psychoanalysis. 


III. The Book: 

The books mentioned above might have 
appeal only to students, but there is one 
book that is of great value to all readers. 
Self Improvement is a simple and practical 
discussion of the basic ways by which any- 
one can improve his personality. All the 
findings of modern science are brought into 
harmony with the classical spiritual princ- 
iples of habit formation. A book like this is 
a healthy antidote to so much of the pseudo- 
psychology that is found in our papers and 
magazines. The average reader will be able 
to understand and profit from the reading 
of Self Improvement. 
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The Mystical Body 

The Living Christ. By John L. Murphy. 
228pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.75. 

Many Are One. By Leo J. Trese. 147pp 
Chicago, Ill.: Fides Publishers. $2.50. 
The work of the Liturgical and Catholic 

Action groups has focused attention on the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. Unfortunate- 
ly, this dogma is very mysterious to many, 
even more mysterious than the term “mys- 
tical”. These two books purpose to remove 
some of the vagueness surrounding this doc- 
trine in the minds of many. 

The Living Christ by Father John L. 
Murphy is a well written popular presenta- 
tion of the theology of the Mystical Body. 
Utilizing the standard books and the im- 
portant encyclical letter of Pope Pius XII, 
the author gives a rather complete explana- 
tion of his topic. After an explanation of the 
terms, a full exposition of the reality of the 
Mystical Body is given. While the book is 
theologically accurate, the use of figures of 
speech makes it well within the capacity of 
one who is not trained in theology. 

Father Leo Trese, the author of the popu- 
lar book on priestly life, Vessels of Clay, 
has recently written a new book, Many Are 
One. In a simple, familiar style the author 
reflects on various practical aspects of life 
in the Mystical Body. The book consists of 
essays on mental prayer, the lay apostolate, 
the Mass, liturgy, baptism, confirmation, 
marriage and work. Father Trese is not one 
given to stereotyped themes and trite ex- 
pressions. The refreshing orginality of 
Many Are One will delight readers. 


More Breig 
My Pants When I Die. By Joseph A. Breig. 
159pp. New York, N.Y.: McMullen 

Books, Inc. $2.50. 

In the midst of many philosophical dis- 
cussions with his six year old son, Joe 
Breig was startled by this question, “Dad, 
can I have your pants when you die?” The 


answer to this question and the reflections of 
a proud father form the subject of one of 
the informal essays in this book. In others 
the author details little incidents that hap- 
pened at home with his children. One of the 
best chapters is the story of how he bought 
the first suit for his boy. The deep spiritual- 
ity of the Catholic home is clearly reflected 
in these whimsical essays. 

Joe Breig, an editor of the Cleveland 
Universe-Bulletin, is rapidly emerging as 
one of the better Catholic essayists of our 
day. His style is reminiscent of Chesterton 
and Belloc in their lighter moods. This re- 
viewer looks forward to future books by 
Joe Breig. 


The Last Things 
Life Everlasting. By Reginald Garrigou- 

Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Rev. Pat- 

rick Cummins, O.S.B. 274pp. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Co. $5.00. 

A new book by the learned professor of 
the Collegium Angelicum in Rome is always 
a special treat. Father Garrigou-Lagrange is 
one of the few spiritual writers today who 
bring a profound theological knowledge to 
their task. This book is a treatise on the last 
things. After a preliminary chapter on soul 
immensity in the present life, the book dis- 
cusses death, judgment, hell, purgatory and 
heaven. While the book is profoundly the- 
ological in content, the method of presenta- 
tion is popular. This is the best book in 
English on the last things. Those who desire 
a solid basis for their spirituality will do 
well to read and reread the books of Reg- 
inald Garrigou-Lagrange. 


Ethics 
Christian Ethics. An Introduction for Col- 
lege Students. By Rev. Leo R. Ward, 
C.S.C. 298pp. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Co. $4.00. 
Father Leo Ward, professor at Notre 
Dame University, has added an introduction 
to ethics to his list of published works. The 
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purpose of the book is to stimulate in stu- 
dents an interest in the ethical problems 
which confront them in daily living. The 
first section explains the general principles 
of the moral order; the second part with the 
application of these principles to practical 
cases. Ethical problems involved in natural 
resources, socialized medicine, family and 
one world are discussed. Christian Ethics 
will well serve its purpose of introducing 
college students to the formalized study of 
ethics. 


Anthology On Our Lord 
The Book of the Savior. Assembled by F. J. 

Sheed. 420pp. New York, N.Y.: Sheed 

and Ward. $4.00. 

A short time ago Mr. F. J. Sheed com- 
piled an anthology of prose and verse about 
the Blessed Virgin, The Mary Book. The 
success of this book has prompted him to 
issue a similiar book on our Lord, The Book 
of the Savior. The selections consider the 
hidden years, the public ministry, Palm 
Sunday to Pentecost, and the period to the 
end of time. With two or three exceptions, 
the contents are taken from the list of 
representative books published by the com- 
piler’s own firm. Nine beautiful illustrations 
add to the value of the book. The introduc- 
tions and theological summaries in each sec- 
tion are from the pen of Mr. Sheed. The 
well chosen selections will furnish the reader 
with a comprehensive picture of Christ. Al- 
though some of the passages are deeply the- 
ological, the presentation is well within the 
capacities of the person who is not trained 
in theology. Those who browse through the 
pages of The Book of the Savior will be 
helped in their knowledge and love of the 
Savior. 


The Holy Shroud 
The True Likeness. By R. W. Hynek, M.D. 
96pp. 26 plates. New York, N.Y.: Sheed 
and Ward. $3.25. 
Interest in the holy shroud of Turin has 
grown a great deal in recent years. Many 
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doubts about its authenticity have been re- 
moved through scientific study. Dr. R. W. 
Hynek, who has devoted much time to the 
study of the shroud, has given us a short 
history, and the results of the careful in- 
vestigation made by the various positive 
sciences, especially that of photography. 
This book furnishes very convincing proof 
of the genuineness of the shroud. Readers 
with a scientific turn of mind will follow its 
arguments avidly; other readers might do 
better to turn to a more popular explana- 
tion of the miraculous phenomenon. ' 


For Priests 
Priestly Beatitudes. By Rev. Max Kassiepe, 

O.M.I. Translated by Rev. A. Simon, 

O.M.I. 393pp. St. Louis: B. Herder Co. 

$5.00. 

There have been and will be many books 
written on priestly asceticism. Many of 
them have no particular merit. But this latest 
book, Priestly Beatitudes, written by the 
veteran missionary, Father Max Kassiepe, is 
far above the average book in value. It is 
filled with very practical advice and with 
stories and anecdotes. Priestly Beatitudes is 
excellent for a private retreat or for occa- 
sional reading during the year. 


The Blessed Sacrament 
Sermons for the Eucharistic Devotions. By 

Rev. John B. Pastorak. 511pp. St. Louis, 

Mo.: B. Herder Co. $7.50. 

The busy priest will here find a large 
selection of material for sermons on the 
Blessed Sacrament. The value of the book is 
not in the complete sermons, which not 
even the author expects his fellow priests to 
use as they are, but in the detailed outline 
of the contents of each sermon. This book, 
Sermons for the Eucharistic Devotions, is 
a companion to the earlier volume of ser- 
mons. While this is just another book of 
sermons without any particular merit, the 
collection of materials might be of assistance 
to a priest in the preparation of his own 
sermons. 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for family reading: 
Generals in the White House—Goebel 
Winston Churchill—Taylor 
Dress Rehearsal—Stirling 
The Camp at Lockjaw—McCord 
Adlai E. Stevenson—Busch 
Meetinghouse Hill: 1630-1783—Winslow 
The Cry is Peace—Budenz 
The Crystal Horde—Taine 
Max Brand—Richardson 
Double, Double—Queen 
Death Rides the Night—Field 
The Exploration of Space—Clark 
Rocket to the Morgue—Boucher 
The Taste. of Murder—Cannan 
The Secret Road—Lancaster 
The Perfect Joy of St. Francis— 

Timmermans 

The Enemy Within—de Jaegher 
Great Short Stories—Crane 
Robert Louis Stevenson—Stevenson 
The Plymouth Adventure—Gebler 

Il. Suitable only for adults: 

A. Because style and contents are too 

advanced: 

Rome and a Villa—Clark 
The Hidden Flower—Buck 
Submarine—Beach 
The Further Journey—Murray 
The Strange Brigade—Jennings 
The Anatomy of Revolution—Brinton 
The Last Years of Nijinsky—Nijinsky 
Report from Formosa—Bate 


Mary in the Documents of the Church— 


Palmer 
The Silver Chalice—Costain 
Lost Hill—Smith 
The Proud Young Thing Miller 
Revitalizing a Nation—MacArthur 
Heaven and Earth—Coccioli 
Journey to the Far Pacific—Dewey 
Maria Cross—O’Donnell 
Scalpel—McCoy 
The Natives are Friendly—Leeming 
The Village—Laski 





The Shining Tides—Brooks 

Faith is a Weapon—Morgan 

Harpoon Venture—Maxwell 

The Young George du Maurier— 
du Maurier 

The Background of Asia—Battistini 

Naked Masks—Pirandello 

The D. A. Breaks a Seal—Gardner 


B. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however, invalidate the book as a 
whole: 

Head Against the Wall—Bazin 

Lament for Four Virgins—Tucker 

The Rogue from Padua—Williams 

The Witching Night—Cody 

Five Science Fiction Novels—Greenberg 
Keep Cool, Mr. Jones—Fuller 

The Eleventh Hour—Sinclair 

Bedrooms Have Windows—Gardner 

The Case of the Fan-Dancer’s Horse— 

Gardner 

Before It’s Too Late—Palmer 

William Randolph Hearst—Coblentz 
Jubilee Trail—Bristow 

Rivers Parting—Barker 

Jehovah Blues—Steen 

Counterfeit Wife—Halliday 

Lydia Bailey—Roberts 


III. Suitable only for the discriminating 


reader: 
The Time of the Assassins—Blunden 
The Alexandrians—Mills 
The Papacy: A New Appraisal— 
McKnight 
Encore—Maugham 
The Soft Voice of the Serpent—Gordimer 
The Trouble with Cinderella—Shaw 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


Rage of the Soul—Sheean 

The Eagle and the Roots—Adamic 
Who Walk in Darkness—Brossard 
Death in the Fifth Position—Box 
Too Hot to Handle—Presnell 

Magnus the Magnificent—White 

Of God, the Devil and the Jew—Runes 
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A man by the name of Burst had three 
children: John Wood Burst, Nellie May 
Burst, and Charles Will Burst. To date 
none of them had. 

e 

The choir in the little country church 
was practicing a new anthem. 

“Now don’t forget,” cautioned the choir- 
master, “the tenors will sing alone until 
we come to ‘The gates of hell’. Then you 
will all come in.” 

e 

Customer: “Waitress, can you change that 
Swiss cheese sandwich to American cheese 
and put some onions on it?” 

Waitress: (shouting to the kitchen): 
“Naturalize the Swiss and give it B. O.” 

° 

“I want to thank you for saying that I 
had a thick head of hair.” 

“Just to keep the record straight, I nev- 
er mentioned your hair.” 

e 

Doctor: “Didn’t you see ‘Poison’ written 
on the bottle?” 

Patient: “Yes, but I didn’t believe it, be- 
cause right underneath it said, ‘Lye’.” 
e 

The pupil was asked to paraphrase the 
sentence: “He was bent on seeing her.” 

This is what the pupil handed to the 
teacher: “The sight of her doubled him 
up.” 

s 

The psychiatrist was treating the men- 
tality of his patient. 

“Do you ever hear voices without being 
able to tell who is speaking or where the 
voices come from?” he was asked. 

“Yes, sir,” the patient answered. 

“And when does this occur?” 

“When I answer the telephone.” 


Lucid Intervals 


The mistress had been giving orders for 
half an hour to the new maid. 

“Now are there any questions you would 
like to ask?” she said. 

“Yessum,” answered the maid. “Can I 
use your phone to call the depot and tell 
them to keep my trunk there?” 

® 

A young lady walked cheerfully into the 
postoffice, stopped at the first window she 
came to and asked for a three-cent stamp. 
The clerk was not in a very good humor 
and he snarled: 

“This is the information window, can’t 
you read?” 

The lady meekly proceeded to the prop- 
er place, purchased her stamp and re- 
turned. 

“You say this is the information win- 
dow?” 

“Yup,” snapped the clerk. 

“Well, if I mail this letter now, will it 
be in New York tomorrow?” 

“Sure,” the clerk barked. 

“That’s funny,” she smiled, “it’s address- 
ed to Chicago.” 

° 

Wife — I’ve been asked for a reference 
for our last maid. I’ve said that she’s lazy, 
unpunctual and impertinent. Can I add any- 
thing in her favour?” 

Husband — “You might say that she’s 
got a good appetite and sleeps well.” 

e 

Asked where her husband might be 
found, the wife replied that he had gone 
fishing. 

“Just walk down to the bridge,” she 
suggested caustically, “and look around un- 
til you find a pole with a worm on each 
end.” 
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Motion Picture Guide 





MORALLY 
UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Issue 


Assignment in Paris 
Jungle, The 
Thundering Caravans 


Previously Reviewed 


African Treasure 

Army Bound 

Atomic City, The 

Barbed Wire 

Black Hills Ambush 

Border Saddlemates 

Carson City 

Cripple Creek 

David 

Dead Man’s Trial 

Denver and Rio Grande. The 

Duel at Silver Creek, The 

Fearless Fagan 

Feudin’ Fools 

Francis Goes to West Point 

Gold Fever 

Gunman, The 

Has Anybody Seen My Gal 

High Treason (British) 

I Dream of Jeanie 

Island Rescue 

Ivanhoe 

Ivory Hunter 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

Jour de Fete (French) 

Jumping Jacks 

Junction City 

Kathy’s Love Affair (formerly 
Courtneys, The) (re-issue) 

Kid From Broken Gun 

Kisenga, Man of Africa 

Lady in the Iron Mask 

Last Train From Bombay 

Loyola—The Soldier Saint (Eng- 
lish Version) 
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Lure of the Wilderness 

Ma and Pa Kettle at the Fair 
Man in the White Suit, The 
Man from the Black Hills 
Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima 
Montana Territory 

My Son John 

Never Take No for An Answer 
Oklahoma Annie 

One Minute to Zero 

Pirate Submarine 

Rainbow ’Round My Shoulder 
Red Ball Express 

Road Agent 

Rough, Tough West 

Sally and Saint Anne 

Story of Robin Hood, The 
Story of Will Rogers, The 
Target, The 

Tarzan’s Savage Fury 

Wagons West 

Walk East on Beacon 
Washington Story 

Where’s Charley? 

Wild Hlorse Ambush 

Winning Team, The 

World in His Arms, The 


MORALLY 
UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Issue 
Just for You 
Laughing Lady (British) 
Les Miserables 
Lost in Alaska 
Son of Ali Baba 
Spider and the Fly, The 
Sudden Fear 
Untamed Frontier 
Woman of the North Country 


Previously Reviewed 


Actors and Sin 
Beware, My Lovely 
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Big Sky, The 

Breakdown 

Captive City 

Clash By Night 

Confidence Girl 

Diplomatic Courier 
Dreamboat 

Encore 

Fabulous Senorita, ‘Ihe 
Fighter, The 

Fourposter, The 

Franchise Affair, The (British) 
Gob and Gals 

Green Glove, The 

Happy Time, The 

Here Come the Marines 

High Noon 

Holiday for Sinners 

Just Across the Street 
Kangaroo 

Lovely to Look At 

Lydia Bailey 

Maytime in Mayfair (British) 
Merry Widow, The 

Narrow Margin 

Old Mother Riley (Irish) 
Outceasts of Poker Flat 

Park Row 

Pat and Mike 

Paula 

Quiet Man, The 

Raging Tide, The 

Red Mountain 

Red Planet Mars 

River. The 

Scaramouche 

Sellout, The 

Sniper, The 

Stormbound 

Three for Bedroom C 
Tomorrow Is Too Late (Italian) 
Under the Paris Sky (French) 
Voice of Love (Italian) 

Waco 

Wait Till the Sun Shines Nellie 
Wall of Death 

What Price Glory 

Wings of Danger 

Without Warning 
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Be an Early Christmas Shopper 


Many Christmas gift subscriptions to The Liguorian will be coming 
in to our office in late November and early December. You will 
help us and our office force if you will be a little ahead of time and 
send your gift orders in early. And, of course, it will be a great 
blessing for yourself to have some of the things you want to do for 
others at Christmas taken care of before the rush begins. 


Surely there are relatives or friends or neighbors for whom you 
know that The Liguorian would be an appreciated and helpful gift. 
Jot their names down now. State whether you want the gift to be- 
gin with the Christmas issue. Also whether you wish that a gift 
card be sent to the recipient of your gift in December, and how it 
should be signed. Single subscriptions are $2.00 ($2.25 in Canada 
and foreign countries); you may send three gift subscriptions for 
$5.00 ($6.00 in Canada and foreign countries). Copy the form below 
if you do not wish to cut this cover of your magazine, or for extra 
gift subscriptions. 


Gift Subscription 


Name 

Address 

lity Zone State _- 
Begin subscription with December issue ; begin at once 


Send Christmas card announcing gift in December, signed: 


Name and Address of Donor: 








Saw DEL——ST. LOUIS. MQ, 
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